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INTRODUCTION BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


Constantius JosepH Bescui, the Author of the following 
Grammar, was a Native of Italy, and from an early age was 
dedicated to the service of the Church. He was educated at 
Rome, and in due time became a Professed Brother of the 
Order of Jesuits. His great natural endowments, and extra- 
ordinary facility in the attainment of languages, soon pointed 
him out as a fit person to be employed in the Indian Mission : 
and in “holy obedience” to his vows, he embarked for the 
East, and arrived at Goa j jn the year 1707. 

In this place, rendexed 4 sabred. to his mind by the memory of 
Francis Xavier, Beschi lox none of that zeal for his Order 
and for the Church, with Which previous associations had 1m- 
bued him. Brought for the first time in immediate contact 
with heathen idolatry, he was eager to commence his duties 
as a Christian Missionary. He lost no time therefore in pro- 
ceeding to Madura. 


Scarcely a century had elapsed, since Robert de Nobili, 
a Brother of the same Order, and Nephew to the famous Car- 
dinal Bellarmin, had landed at the same spot, and, directing 
his steps Southward, had established the Mission at Madura. 
The peculiarities of the people amongst whom he found him- 
self, and the little progress made in their conversion by his 
predecessors, led him to reflect deeply, upon the probable causes 
for those difficulties, which, in India alone, appeared to obstruct 
the reception of the True Faith. With this view he studied 
thoroughly the language, customs, philosophy and religion of the 
Hindoos ; and with the approbation of his Provincial, and the 
benediction of the Archbishop of Cranganore, he proceeded to 
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put in practice the plan he had devised. Avoiding the society 
of Europeans, he adopted the customs and dress of the Brah- 
mins ; declared himself of an illustrious caste; assumed the name 
of Tatouva Podagar Swami; and, by adapting himself tothe 
prejudices and traditions of the people, he soon acquired their 
reverence, and respectful attention. By such means, De No- 
bili was wonderfully successful in ingrafting an outward pro- 
fession of Christianity upon the stock of heathenism: in a 
short time, seventy Brahmins had been baptized and become 
followers of the new Gooroo. In spite of the expressed dis- 
approbation of many influential members of his own Church, 
and “a letter full of reproaches” from his Uncle, the Cardinal, 
he still persisted in the plan he had entered on; and after 
having, according to some authorities, converted “ nearly one 
hundred thousand” persons to the Faith, he died, “ venerated 
as a Saint” at the age of seventy-six. 

Stimulated by this extraordinary example, Beschi, after 
full consideration, determined to pursue the same method. 
He studied the languages, science and religion of the people: 
familiarised himself with their modes of thought ; entered into 
their prejudices ; and, after full preparation, assuming the name 
of Viramamuni, he adopted their habits, and imitated their 
customs and costume. As regards the latter, well knowing 
the influence of outward impressions on simple minds, he af- 
fected a showy and imposing magnificence. His dress was 
of a lhght purple color, with a waist-band of the same ; his 
turban was white, veiled with purple; embroidered Turkish 
slippers covered his feet; in his hand he carried a long cane, 
which aided him in displaying a mysterious ring, composed of 
five metals, which he wore upon his finger. His earrings, of 
rubies and pearls, were beautiful and costly. When he travel- 
led, his palanquin was preceded by a man bearing an umbrel- 
la of purple silk, surmounted by a golden ball; at each side, 
ran men with magnificent fans of peacock’s feathers; the 
holy man reclined in the midst of all this splendor, upon 
a tiger’s skin, remarkable for its beauty, which, when he alight- 
ed, was placed upon the ground for him to sit upon. 
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Beschi was highly skilled asa linguist. In addition to Italian, 
his mother tongue, he had mastered Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
Portuguese, Spanish and French; and of the Indian lan- 
guages, he was learned in the Sanscrit, Tamul, Teloogoo, Hin- 
dostani and Persian. The two latter he is stated to have acquir- 
ed in the short space of three months, for the express purpose 
of obtaining an interview with Chunda Saib, the Nabob: who 
was so astonished at his genius, that he presented him with a 
palanquin; bestowed on him the name of Ismatti Sunnyasi; 
and gave him, for his maintenance, the four villages, Bokalum, 
Malwai, Arasur and Nullur, in the Trichinopoly District, which 
yielded a revenue of twelve thousand rupees per annum. In 
addition, the Nabob made him his Dewan; in which character 
Beschi occasionally made official journeys; on which occasions 
he rode a white or black horse richly caparisoned, and was ac- 
companied by men with silver staves, an escort of thirty horse- 
men, camels, drums, fifes, elephants bearing his tents, &c. &c. 
Inconsistent as all this worldly magnificence was with the hum- 
ble character of a Christian Missionary, Beschi’s indefatigable 
energies enabled him to render it conducive to the end he had 
in view. He was liberal to the poor ; attentive to the education 
of youth ; and always ready to promote the temporal welfare of 
his dependents. 

He found time also to write various works in the Tamul 
Language, with the view of promoting the interests of his 
Faith. Amongst these may be named, 1. Tembavane, a fa- 
bulous, mythological poem in 30 Cantos, on Scriptural Sub- 
jects. 2. Tirucalavar Columbacum. 3. Adeikala Malei. 4. Ca- 
livenba. ‘These three are in honor of the Virgin. 5. Annez 
Azhengal Andad:. 'The Dolors of the Virgin. 6. Ketéters 
Ammal Ammaner. The life and death of a Spanish Virgin 
and Saint. 7. Veythe Orelookkum. Instruction to Catechists. 
8. Vedha Vilaccam. Illustration of Religion: published 1728. 
9. Pedagamarutial. 10. Gnana Unerrital. Instruction of 
Wisdom. 11. Tiruchaber Cantidam. On Astronomy. 12. Ta- 
mul Grammar of the High Dialect. 13. Clavis Humaniorum 
Tamulica Idiomatis. In M.S. 14. Vamen Cader. A Story, 
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with a Latin translation. In M.S. 15. Paramarta Guru Ca- 
det. A Tale in Low Tamul. 16. A Jamul and English Dic- 
tionary. 17. Do. Portuguese, Latin and Tumul. 18. Do. 
Tamul and Latin. 19. Amtalogium Tamulica. 20. A Latin 
Translation of the two first parts of the Cural. 21. Tonnul 
Vilaccam. Tamul Grammar of the High Dialect. 22. Sadur 
Agarad, A Dictionary of the High Dialect. 23. 4 Grammar 
of the Common Dialect in Latin. 1728. 

Beschi continued to exercise the office of Dewan, until in 
1740, the Mahratta army under Nather Sing, besieged Tnichi- 
nopoly. The success of the besiegers and the subsequent cap- 
ture of Chundah Saib, put an end to the political power of the 
Jesuit; but he retired in safety to Manapar, and there conti- 
nued his labors in the service of his Church. Two years 
afterwards however, his constitution, broken by the effect of 
climate, and by his extraordinary habits and exertions, gave 
way, and he died at Manapar in the year 1742. 

His Grammar of the Common Dialect of the Tamu] Lan- 
guage, has proved an invaluable aid to the Protestant Mis- 
sionary, and indeed to all students of that Tongue. It was 
printed in Latin at Tranquebar in the year 1739. An edition, 
likewise in the original Latin, was issued from the College 
Press of the Madras Government in 1813. An English Trans- 
lation was made a few years earlier by Mr. Christopher Henry 
Horst, who had been employed by Gerické as a Reader ; 
and who having been ordained in 1807 by the Lutheran Mis- 
sionaries, died, after a brief but faithful service as a Mis- 
sionary, in 1809 or 10. This English Translation was print- 
ed in 1881, at the Press of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety at Vepery, and the impression having been expended, 
it appeared desirable to meet the demands of the Public 
by issuing a Second Edition. This was on the point of 
being done, when, about a month since, a Reverend Mission- 
ary called my attention to the state of the translation; and 
requested that I would undertake its careful correction before 
it was issued. He procured me an old M.S. copy of the origi- 
nal Latin; I had likewise the Madras College edition; and, 
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_ ‘with these the work was commenced. I soon found, however, 
that the repeated corrections and references were likely to 
prove very fatiguing and troublesome; and I chose, rather, to 
essay an entirely new translation. This has now been com- 
pleted, chiefly from the-M.S. The object has been to make it, 
as nearly as possible, a close, and faithful interpretation of 
Beschi’s own language: if the Grammar is to remain Beschi’s 
Grammar, a loose or paraphrastic translation of the work seems 
improper. At the risk therefore of an apparent stiffness of 
style, the translation has been made as nearly literal as pos- 
sible; and it is believed that this, so far from being a dis- 
advantage, will, in fact, tend to make the work more plain, 
intelligible and truly useful. If 1 have in any degree suc- 
ceeded in my attempt to effect this result, my short labor 
will have been sufficiently rewarded. 


Fort St. ee G. W. MAHON. 
October 6, 1848. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


Te the Religious Candidates of the Tamul Language 


CONSTANT JOSEPH BESCHI 


Wishes much health in the Lord. 


ood 


I HAVE often heard persons finding fault with the common 
Grammar of the Tamul Language; as if many things were 
wanting in it, and some faulty. Yet, as if they all, distrusted 
their own powers, or feared the offence of novelty, or even, 
intent on better things, disdained this light labor, no one has 
seemed willing hitherto to put his hand to this work. And 
doubtless so great is the offence of novelty, that it seems to 
be allowed to every one to blame what is new, testing talent 
as they do wine; even under this very pretext, that a work 
not hardened by the detractions of reproof might grow obso- 
lete. I however make very light of this mark: provided no 
one shall dare to accuse this short lucubration of mine, as a 
finding fault with the labor of my predecessors. Nor, most 
certainly, have I meditated writing this new Grammar of the 
Tamul Language, under the presumption that I know more 
than others. But a certain Personage, both connected with 
me by old acquaintance, and conspicuous to all by his singu- 
lar worth, so urged this work by his requests, that observant 
whether of my love or my respect, I thought I could no 


longer refuse what was solicited with so much anxious ear- 
: A 
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nestness by such a man. Especially since the mere desires of 
men of this note, although they come in the guise of intreaty, 
are, in fact, commands, which it is unlawful for an ingenuous 
mind to pass by. 

In this region there are two dialects of the Tamul Lan- 
guage: I would call one the High, the other the Common. 
Some not very correctly call that which differs from the 
Common, the Poetical dialect. But since we see the Tamu- 
lians use that dialect, not so much in those writings which 
have the trammels of metre, as in all others which by the 
old authors skilled in this tongue are composed in prose also, 
which is especially to be seen in the commentaries of the 
poets, that dialect will be better named the more elegant, or 
high, than the poetic. ‘The Tamulians however call this high 
dialect Q¢ 550, and the common Gsr@5 eS: as if they 
would call that the elegant Tamil dialect, this the rough. 
As I intend hereafter by God’s grace to publish a Grammar 
and Lexicon of the Azgh dialect of the language, I shall here 
treat only of the rowgh or common idiom of the Tamul Lan- 
guage. 

But since I ought to instruct you, Religious Candidates of 
this language, not such of you only as are youths, but you too 
who are masters of the higher faculties ; that going forth in 
this very discipline as Masters instead of learners, having fi- 
nished the study of this Grammar, you may be able to teach 
others ; I shall add, to the several modes of speaking, the root 
from which they are wont to sprout; whence you may at 
Once be able to drink purer water from the fountain, and 
yourselves to search out similar things. And, certainly, those 
things of which we can give no reason, although we arrive at 
them by experience, we can by no means boast that we know: 


nay, even the parrot can falsely boast that it knows many 
things. 
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I shall mention some things which will seem to differ from 
the old Grammar; others which will appear to contradict it. 
I shall not however judge others, being about myself to be 
judged of all. But since I have paid some attention to the 
more elegant dialect, from which, as from a fountain, we know 
the common to flow, I have learnt many things which in the 
course of time have become corrupted in the common dialect 
and which are justly condemned even by those Natives who 
are not altogether unpolished. 

This Grammar is divided into Five Chapters. 

The First will give the Tamul Letters and Rules of Ortho- 
graphy. 

The Second will explain the Nouns and Pronouns. 

The Third will treat of the Verbs. 

The Fourth will give certain Rules of Syntax. 

The Last will give the Numbers and certain other things 
necessary for beginners. 

I shall however omit many things which I have not judged 
to be so necessary, lest, as if desiring to make a flourish of 
unseasonable erudition, with the accumulated mass, I might 
seem either purposely to frighten away those who are anew 
approaching the wondrous spectre, or to weigh down the still 
tender shoulders by too great a weight. If any one desires 
anything more, let him not disdain to consult the Grammar of 
the more elegant dialect, which, shortly, we shall publish. 
Moreover of the very Rules which I shall here give, many are 
not to be proposed to learners at first, which I have explained 
in their proper places following them in order. It will be for 
the prudence of teachers to determine for each the mode and 
time in which if may be fit to read them. 

Nor will I detain you longer, most Religious fathers, who 
performing this embassy for Christ, soon to become Preachers 
of the Gentiles, have by his counsel become converted to the 
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simplicity of children ; and with admirable zeal, though wont 
elsewhere to instruct others in the sublimest matters, have 
here begun to lisp the barbarous sounds, which, you have 
modestly not disdained to learn from others. To this your 
Apostolic desire, this little work of mine, such as it is, wishes 
to afford its service. If you are of opinion that you have 
received any assistance from it, pray ye the common Lord of 
the harvest, that I also, following your example, may not sit 
down in slothful idleness in His vineyard.—Farewell. | 


FRoM THE MissIoN OF os 
29th January, V728. 


A 


GRAMMAR OF THE TAMUL LANGUAGE. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE TAMUL LETTERS. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Number and Form of the Letters. 


Tue Tamulians reckon thirty letters, which they call o@ps7: 1. 
of these twelve are vowels, eighteen consonants. The former they 
call ear, wir, the latter Quw, mey ; as if they should say soul and 
body: nor altogether absurdly ; for a consonant without a vowel is 
body without soul: hence also they call a consonant to which no 
‘vowel is joined Ce SOs 0p 5.g1, that is, a dead letter. Of the twelve 
vowels five are short, and are called @£0naphg7 ; Viz.: 8, a. 
Q), i. @. u. or, &. &, 0. Five are long and are called Of--Q: aoss, 
V1Z..: J, &. #, 2, QT, uw. @, €& @, 0. The two others which the 
Tamulians reckon among the long vowels are in fact diphthongs ; 
V1Z-) 3, a and ger, au. These twelve vowels I here arrange in 
the Tamul order, .9/, gg, @, #, @-, QM, a, 7, B, PP, @, Pa. 

The eighteen consonants also disposed in the Tamul order are 2. 
these: 6, @, &, @, u, or, BS, B, WU, Ww, Wi, 1, @, a, Lp, aT, M, or. 
I will give the power of each letter below. From these letters they 
form others, which may more truly be called syllables than letters, 
since they are forms in which vowels are joined toa consonant. For 
the Tamulians do not after the excellent plan of Europeans place 
the vowel after the consonant to form syllables; but of the conso- 
nant and vowel united they form a third figure. And as they have 
called the vowel the soul, and the consonant the body, they accord- 
ingly call these syllables 2.u9tQini, as if they should say an ani- 
mated body. But the aboye mentioned figures of vowels they use 
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only at the beginning of a sentence. Since however the twelve 
vowels may be joined to every consonant, if you except @, from 
every consonant arise twelve figures, which I shall here represent. 

And 1. To express @ short, they add nothing to the consonant, 
and the same figure, viz., 6, expresses both the simple consonant c, 
and the syllable ca; and so of the rest; which certainly cannot be ~ 
approved, and will give no light trouble to beginners. 

2. Toexpress @long they add the figure r, Thus @7, cé; 1, ta; 
ut, pa; &c. Except oor, e, ©, to which in order to express 
& log they do not add 7, as to the others, but they change the 
figure in this way @, @, (. Yet since the said figure 7, may also 
be the letter ra it is liable to become equivocal; thus sib, may be 
read tam, he himself, a term of honor; or it may be read taram, 
which is taken for turn, (pro vice) Wherefore some to distinguish 
them, write 7, when the figure expresses @ long; but when it is to be 
taken for ra, they after the Grandonic ( Sanscrit ) fashion, slightly bend 
up the anterior stroke and write z. But in their Grammar called 
se er&, as well to distinguish & long from the letter ra, as the simple 
consonant from the consonant joined with d short, they teach cer- 
tain marks to be written over them, which they cal] yeref ; thus 
when the letter is the simple consonant they say this sign° is to be 
inscribed; e. g. if you write ££ Sd, it must not be read arradam, 
as would be the case were that mark not there, but it is read, artam, 
signification. As regards the second equivocation, if this figure r is 
to signify @ long, nothing will be superscribed ; but if it is to express 
the short syllable rd, the mark is to be superscribed; e. g. the 
word go without any mark you may read fam; with this mark 
#7 you may read taram. Therefore this word wom may be read 
pala, and then is not marked, and signifies a certain tree: it may 
also be read paler, more (in number), and then is marked thus, 
uot. So wer, if it be written cer, is read maler, flowers: if it 
be written wows, it is read malera and is the infinitive of the verb 
we (580.1, to blossom. In the same way when the figure express- 
ing é short and é long, 6 short and 6 long, is the same, for the sake 
of distinction they direct that mark™ to be superscribed over the short 
letters, the long being left unmarked. Thus Qu is read méy long, 
since @ is unmarked, and means, feed thou: but Qui is read méy 
short, and means truth. So QuawW, without a mark, is read: poy, 
jong, and means %” going: but Qurw is read poy short, and means 
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a falsehood. Nevertheless, excepting in some few expressions, I 
have no where seen these marks superscribed; which certainly would 
be very useful, especially to beginners, an omission arising perhaps 
from the laziness of transcribers. I also state that I have devised 
another and easier way of distinguishing € and 0 long from é and é 
short : viz., when the letter @ called combu serves for both, if this 
is written in its simple form it will be é short and 6 short: but ifit be 
turned in into the upper part, as I shall mention below of 2 long, in this 
way G, it will be é and 6 long. Thus Qui, méy short ; but Guods méy 
long. So Qui, poy short: but Gum, poy long. Which plan has 
been approved by many persons who have not disdained to follow it. 

3. In the place of @ short they add to all the letters this figure ©. 
Thus @, §, 9, oJ, &c. But to the letter -. they either add the 
same mark, and write ip, which is more elegant, or they write ».. 

4, They express 2 long by inflecting the above menuoned: mark : 
thus &, &, 8, oS, &c. 

5. They express both @ long and é short by placing before each 
letter this figure @ which they call Qeridy: as Os, Ou, Oz, &c. 

6. O short and long they express by placing the same @ before 
the figure which they use for @ long, and they write Qar, Qoer, 
Den, Om, &. | 

7. For the diphthong az they place @ before each letter, and ar 
after: thus Geer, cau, Qgar tau, &c. But it might be read also 
kél, hear ; and tél, a scorpion; wherefore this way of writing is 
seldom used; but in the place of the diphthong they write @ short 
and add the consonant v. Thus the noun cauvet they seldom or 
never write Qserma, but sde@a. 

8. To express the diphthong az, they place before each letter the 
figure « which they call #8. Thus 6, cai the hand; ws, tai, 
the month January ; ew, mai, ink, &c. Except ex, er, a, or, 
in-which they join a particular figure to the beginning of the letter, 
and write tsar, Yer, 2, tr. In the expression of « long and short 
they vary much: all the figures however of this letter may be re- 
duced to three. (1) From 4 is made @, cu; m, cu; from -,@,6: 
from 1, ap, ep: from 4, cp, ep: from er, @, @5: from 7, (4, en. 
(2) From ¢, #, @: from W, 4, gy: from w, wy, ay: from w, a, gy. 
(3) From ©, @, s5r: from ox, sp, gor: from 4, #/, gr: from 
5, 5, 1: from o, 9, gt: from , », or: from @&, @, wr. 
To place at once however before the eye what I have set forth thus 
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separately, I will here adduce in the Tamul order the figures of all 
the characters, the power of which I will explain afterwards. 


os “2 = 2 SS 
cc 3S. Ss SS 
© cs 
ee ea : fo 
Do OWA FeO Poke a & ee a ee ee ee =| 
E °° og a t 6) o | °f ot 1g | (J e+ ek et} @ oh of *Q of 
fa, 
& 
yy BB ES SRB EBS & 8 & & & 
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SECTION II. 
Of the Power of the Letters. 


To learn the power of the letters of any language from a wriften 4. 
‘body of rules is a long and difficult way of doing it: but it is an easy 
and short one to hear them from the mouth ofa teacher, and to repeat 
them after him, though it be in a stammering manner. For here - 
surely if anywhere that saying is true; errando discitur. However 
that nothing may be wanting to make my work complete, I shall 
slightly touch upon, rather than explain, the power of the Letters of. 
the Tamul Language. | 

&, in the beginning of a word is equivalent to our 4; but in the 

middle, if it be single, it has the force of g ; if doubled, of &: thus - 
67& is pronounced cagam, a crow; and &1ém is pronounced 
cakei, another name of a crow. 
_ fit, Many have labored hard to express and discern the power 
of this letter; and certainly they lose their cost and pains. Let 
it suffice to know this only, that this letter comes only, at least 
in the vulgar dialect, before the letter 6, and has the sound of 
the letter ~ before g, as in the word longum; which if written in 
Tamul characters would be written Qa raga. 

&, at the beginning of a word, and in the middle, if single, 
generally has the power of the letters, thus # @ is pronounced, susi, 
soft: but if you find it doubled, it is to be pronounced as cha by the 
Portuguese: thus .4¢.5 is pronounced acham, fear. 

GF, has the same power as the letters nh with the Portuguese, 
n with the Spaniards, or gn with the French and Italians. It ig 
generally written before # and then is pronounced as m and g in 
the word angel: thus .9@ Cars is to be pronounced anginén, 
I have feared, §c. | 

©, at the beginning of a word, and in the middle when it 
is there doubled, sounds like ¢; but when it is only single in the 
middle of a word, it is equiveenys to our d: thus gs ere is 
read tuditan, he praised. 

2B, has the force of the letter x; it is used in the beginning of a 
word, and before s which then is pronounced as @: thus 79 is 


read andam, end, perfection. 
B 
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Ly, at the beginning of a word, and in the middle if double, has 
the force of the letter py: but in the middle if not doubled is the same 
as 6: thus u@scumrdr is read pagueipan, and eau, sabei. 

Lo, is the same as m. 

ws, is the consonant y. 

mr, isr. 

e, isl. 

@, is the consonant v. 


D, if single is equivalent to two rr: thus So. is read tirram, 
force ; but if doubled is equivalent to two ¢: thus © 2, is read 
cuttam, a fault: if it occurs after the consonant er it is pronounced as 
d very soft: as aarp, por wf, &c. 


or, is n, which however never occurs by itself, as », at the begin- 
ning of a word, but only in the middle or at the end, as Qe aenGaretr. 


There still remain four letters, which differ considerably from ours, 
and are not easily pronounced by foreigners. For instance t_; 
this when single is pronounced in this way : the tongue having being 
turned back as far as possible, so as to touch the highest part of the 
interior of the palate, is impelled forward with some force, pronounc- 
ing between da andra. If however it be found doubled, cc, the 
tongue being turned back and made to vibrate witk force in the same 
way, ¢@ is pronounced. If it be single, but a consonant before another 
consonant, as in this word, su, it is pronounced, in the same way, 
as the consonant ¢ They say that the English have a letter which 
is pronounced in the same way and with the same sound. 


exr, this will be pronounced as n, the tongue being turned back 


in the same way: whence it well agrees with -_; nor is any other 
consonant 7 besides this ever written before this letter. 


ar, is a kind of /, which is pronounced by a very slight reflexion 
of the tongue as far as the middle of the palate. 


Lp, is also another /, which is pronounced with a thicker sound, the 
tongue being turned back altogether to the hinder part of the palate. 
And I shall say. no more of the power of the Letters, since their 
sound must be acquired not from writings but from the voice. 
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- When I ‘had written these few observations on the subject of 
pronunciation, a certain person requested that I would add some- 
thing about the sound by which the Tamulians distinguish long from 
short syllables, forasmuch as it is peculiar, and difficult to foreign- 
ers. For if a word be a polysyllable in the Latin tongue, we do not 
by sound distinguish the long from the short syllables, except the 
penultimate : and in the vernacular languages of Europe, excepting 
the F'rench, we do not mark them, excepting the last syllable: but 
the Tamuliang properly distinguish them by the sound in every word. 
But on the subject of sound, it is as difficult to write as easy to speak. 
A certain Poet, praising painting, called it the art by which we paint 
words, and speak ‘to the eyes: this he said, poetically rather than 
truly; for a picture expresses indeed our idea, but not our words. 
Nor would I say that painting differs much from writing, except that 
it is a book which is read even by the ignorant, and is drained, at one 
glance, and devoured, as it were, by the eyes. But we call writing, 
dead language, since it utters words without sound. We know what 
Cicero wrote ; many, with reason, doubt with what sound he pronounc- 
ed what he has written. Wherefore the sound of words is to be im- 
parted not by rules to readers, but by the voice to listeners. Neverthe- 
less that I may indulge, rather than satisfy, the desire of those who 
have no opportunity of hearing persons fg as the Tamulians do, 
I will add briefly a few observations. 


The Tamulians assign a measure of time, which they call ur gSenr, 
and by it they measure the sound of every letter, giving. a Atouble 
measure to 9 long syllable, a single one to a short syllable, and half a 
measure toa consonant. According to this rule they pronounce every 
syllable, and well express the long and the short ones in every word 
even though it may consist of 4 or 5 or 6 syllables: thus when they 
pronounce this word of 6 syllables, ug .756C @Cr, pattirattindde, 
(which is the ablative from the noun urgHs71b, a vessel or pot), it 
is well understood, that the first, the penultimate and the Jast sylla- 
bles are long; but that the third, although from the double consonant 
it would be equivalent in verse to a long syllable, is nevertheless na- 
turally short. And this word is well distinguished from another 
us BT 6BC @C, pattirattinode, (the ablative of the noun us Hib, 
caution) ; although this word differs from the first in this only, that the 
first syllable of the last word is naturally short, although it becomes 
long in metre from the double consonant. This certainly is usually 
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difficult to beginners: and yet it is so necessary to be attended to im 
this language, that by this one neglect in particular, we never can 
explain our meaning, and when we try to say one thing, the natives 
understand the direct contrary. Thus should you say Qa Gro and 
pronounce the first syllable long, it will imply J have sought, or I have 
heard; should you pronounce the same short, it will mean, J have 
perished: and a hundred others in this way. 

~% Wherefore lL. Whenever we meet with a long letter we must 
dwell on its pronunciation the double measure of time; almost as the 
French pronounce the word étrange: in which word of three syl- 
lables, although the penultimate may be pronounced as long, yet we 
well know that the first is pronounced long, and it differs from the 
word revanche, in which the first syllable is pronounced short. In 
the same way 4eré 5 and soar5g differ from each other. 

2. When a letter is naturally short, but two consonants follow it, 
it is generally pronounced as this word, avancé, with the French; in 
which the second a before two consonants is expressed as short, and 
is distinguished from this 7’ avance, where that a is pronounced as 
long. So is pronounced 5G gar; where the second a, since it is 
short, although it be followed by two consonants, is pronounced as 
short, and is equivalent to the said word avancé. 

3. A greater difficulty is when the word is of two syllables: then, 
if each syllable is long, it is pronounced as this word by the French 
agé: thus w1Ge, umgr, &c. If the second only be long, it is pro- 
nounced as if it had the accent only at the end, as pele: thus var, 
L) eT, &c. And here even, if two consonants intervene, as MeérCy, 
96 Gym, &c., it is pronounced as tombé in French. But if the first 
only is long, then it is pronounced as in French the noun baton, and 
the verb melons : but if both be short, it is pronounced as in French 
the noun melon, and the verb batons. | will add also, with reference 
to this last point, an example from the Latin tongue, for the use of 
those who may be unacquainted with French. These two nouns of 
two syllables e715, cadam, a tamul league, (which equals three 
French leagues), and 6 sib, cadam, anger, differ in this one thing ; that 
the first has the first syllable long, but the second has both short. Of 
these, the word «7.5, which has the first syllable long, is pronounced 
as in Latin the word cadam, from the verb cado: «4 however, 
with its two short syllables, is pronounced with altogether the same 
sound with which the same cadam would be pronounced in Latin if 
compounded, as decadam from decado. For, if any one will pay 
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a little attention, he will see how much the sound with which cadam, 
by iteelf, is uttered, differs from the sound which it has in the word 
decadam : there is the same difference between #76: and 6g in 
Tamul. And these may suffice, that I waste no longer time, as if 
I would change the objects of the senses, and teach the eyes sound. 


SECTION III. 


Of the Variations in Pronunciation. 


Sometimes, the form of a letter being unchanged, the sound of the 
same is varied: for which the Rules are these. 


Rule 1. A, short, at the end of aword which is a polysyllable, and 
which, after the a, has for its last letter one of these six consonants» 
©, 19, oT, £, er, eer, then the a is pronounced with so gentle a sound, 
that it seemse soft. Thus c#® is not pronounced pagal, but paguel, 
a day: in the same way 1 is sounded puguel, praise ; ojaer avel, 
she; e&almt suver, amwall; gsJacr aven, he; 76 aren, a citadel, &c. 
Hence although before «, 6, #, the letter uo may be changed into 2, 
when this is not er, but w or » or @: then if a precedes it is not 
changed in sound, and still the a is clearly expressed, and the dif- 
ference appears, e. g. between this word wae, a reward, and this 
woth a kind of weight. Also when wu final is changed into 2; for 
uwaniGs®, is called palan codu; vas sr, palanda; ua Ge Dg, 

| palan sirridu ; and it is never pronounced palen, as this, Wed, al- 
ways is, when it has or at the end. 

Observe that although in declining these nouns, more letters are 
added, whereby the word may not any longer end in a and one of the 
said six consonants, still thea is always pronounced as e soft. Thus 
Lig HEG USM, &c. is not called pagaluca ,or pagalet, but pague- 
lucu, paguelet, &c., if, as I said at the beginning, the word be a poly- 
syllable. For if it be a monosyllable, as 50, 6d, Ud, sar, Bor, Sos, 
&c. it is not called nel, guel, &c. but, the sound not being changed, 
it is called nal, cal, pal, cal, tan, can, &c. 

Rule 2. The Diphthong ai in a polysyllable, in whatever soit 
lable excepting the first, is pronounced generally as e2, with a gentle 
sound, as we have said above when speaking of a; so that even ina 
verse, although it be a diphthong, it may be taken in that case as 
short, and is called marsé@ mat, the abbreviation of the letter 
at. Thus e.:_emv is not read udaimar, but udeemet ; changing the 


8. 
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- letter 7 r, is never either lost or changed : whence arises their mis- 
take, who, from the verb §@@ ow for example, form the pre- 
terite £ 5C gar, when it ought to be 6750 gam, &c. They are wrong 
also, who, when two « follow after 7, deem it the same to write 7&6 or 
6s. Thus from Gur a fight, arises Gurtésard, a field of batile: 
more however write GumSe¢arh, which cannot be allowed to be 
right, and means another thing: and the first is pronounced porcalam, 
but the second potcalam. So instead of writing w guajré@, to men, 
many erroneously conclude it may be written also us spiah2@: but 
this is the dative singular from wo syager ; while that is the plural from 
* 4c gadT; the first is pronounced manuzercu, the second manuzetcu : 
all which differ greatly. Moreover in the same way, when the letter 
© follows the consonant er, some decide that it may be written, in- 
differently, either as these two letters, or, or as a double letter, av, 
And the Tamul Portuguese Lexicon expressly has this, teaching for 
example that scr g may be written sew gp, &c. But how untruly 
this is stated, may appear from this very thing, that saros@ 8ig- 
nifies, to a calf, in the dative; and saw s=yé@ means, to the eye. 
Thus ceéramé@ is the dative from the word oem, when? and 
GF coor 2ont (5 is the dative from the word eret%m ol. So woermMOe@ 
© §1 is, toask, and wereQan gs is, to make the earth to quake; and 
so six hundred others. Whence in truth it is by no means allowable 
to write or pronounce either 6 or ao indifferently : and certainly 
I have never even once, either seen them written, or heard them pro- 
nounced, indifferently, by natives skilled in the language: and no one 
will praise us for blindly following the ignorant. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Addition of Letters. 


13. The Tamulians in the course of speaking often add letters, which it 


is highly expedient to know, not only for the perfection of pronuncia- 
tion and orthography, but also for the understanding what is read. 
For if any one ignorant of this Rule should see written, for example, 
the word @5saTene, he may know the @5 to be the article 
this, but he will know nothing of awmeme, nor will he find it 
by searching. But from the Rules which we here give, he will 
know, that the consonant v here is added, which being taken away, he 
will read geo, and at once will know it to mean desire. Wherefore 
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1. That they may entirely avoid a concourse of vowels, if after 
the final vowel of one word, another vowel follows, asin the example 
now adduced @) 6 s—.gene ; then if the final vowel of the former 
word be zw short, it is left out, and in place of that w, there isadded to 
the consonant which remains, the vowel by which the following word 
begins. Thus wg @@HéG mer, the u being taken away and ¢ an- 
nexed, what’ was dz becomes di and is written aS S8@ehmex. Ex- 
cept words which have two syllables, both short, and no double con- 
sonant between them : for these never lose the w, but follow the Rule 
following. 


2. If after other final vowels, which are not short wz, (when 14. 
this is struck out according to the Rule just given,) another vowel 
follows, those are not struck out; but between those two vowels, 
final and initial, there is added either w or aw; and with these is con- 
joined the vowel with which the following word begins; for which 
this Rule is to be observed. No account being made of the vowel 
which follows, that which precedes is to be considered ; and if this be 
a, G, U, Ut, O, O, or au, w is always added. Thus ..aa —cremmer, he 
said not, is written sdaQaecrmir, So sJaCeqQadrmd: so 
wy OaOs wor, kc. So when according to the Rule given above 
G6, £0, Qurg, &c. do not strike out the «, we must write 
SGSNGSIMF, FAN L%, Qu gCat%, &c. by adding’a. Of these 
@ §), # $1, either retain or lose wat pleasure : if they retain it, a must 
be added. So @ srmersd, or @Harwersh, &c. But if the pre- 
ceding vowel be?2Z,eé, or az, then uw: is added. Thus they say 
SLEVuCHn, SWIBCEIG, osmuGurage, kc. This Rule is so uni- 
versal, that whatever we find written in opposition to this arrange- 
ment is to be condemned as an error: in which arrangement, we often 
and often observe, that even those natives who are not skilful make 
mistakes, by writing generally w, where a ought to be added. 


3. If after a final consonant there follows a vowel, then if the pre- 15. 
ceding word be a monosyllable short, the last consonant is doubled: 
€.9. Ecr, aor, ger, Gio, &c. If the word geome follows, it is 
Written daxrenme, ctar@wmoeE, sar a~moer, Ooburme, &c. But if 
that monosyllable is long, the last consonant is not doubled: thus 
Gund, if it is the gerund from the verb Gurp#, is long; whence 
without doubling the w, it must be written Guru? : but if it be the 
noun which means a falsehood, then since it is short, it ought to be 
written with a double w, Qua iuGe@d, Kc. 

G 
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sound of that « which is in the middle and in the end of that word. : 
But in this word mse0ew, a widow, the «» at the beginning does 
not change the sound, but only in the middle and at the end, and it 
is pronounced catmeiei, In the same way when the word is a mono- 
syllable, the sound never diminishes: whence we the hand, ew 
ink, oo, the month January, &c. are called respectively cai, mai, 
tat, &c. - 


10. Rule 3. J short, before » is generally pronounced so softly, that 


Il. 


it seems not to exist. Thus at the end of verbs, 690. or Gog 
are pronounced as if they were cradu or gradu: thus Spered, 
pragasam, @é93 5, sicram, &c. And this to such a degree, that 
even in verse, when it is necessary, the 2 need not be counted. 
Moreover 2, long or short, before xp, is pronounced generally as « : 
thus S44, famul ; Sipme, pulavei; Semin, pilei, kc. Also# long 
before -_, is pronounced as if it were w: thus oSQ@, wudu; Sid 
pudam, &c. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Variations in the forms of the Letters. 


The Tamulians not only do not distinguish their sentences by 
any stops, but they do not, either, separate the words from one 
another; but even to the end of every period they write all so 
united together, that the whole seems but one word: and a Tamul 
period may be called, not-so much, a necklace of orderly strung 
pearls, as a chain of rings joined together in ignoble captivity. 
Hence the Tamulians never use the forms of vowels, which I ad- 
duced at the beginning of this work, unless the period begins with a 
word which has a vowel at the beginning of it. 


But in the middle of a sentence, 

1. If after a word ending in a consonant, another follows be- 
ginning with a vowel, they change the form of the final conso- 
nant and connect with it the form of the following vowel. Thus 
they do not write Qec:—Qd%w, but as if it were one word 
@) a @fd% ; which certainly will occasion trouble to a beginner : for 
unless he first break up this connection, and regard each word as 
liberated from it, he can neither understand them himself, nor will 
he ever be able to find them in any Lexicon. 
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2. The consonant w before s becomes m ; before & it becomes G ; 
and before git becomes 5. Thus to at the“end of this word Q@w is, 
victory, is changed thus: Q&wmiOQsrewCrctr, Oe ws Oe roirCarcr, 
Oru gs eSC sor, I have led, I have spoken, I have given, &c. victory. 

3. The consonant @, before “s, «, &, WU, is very frequently 
changed into » ; and if # follows, this also is changed into ». Thus, 
to show all these in one sentence, instead of writing, Pe Trndé&Oel s 
SUSI OOS SLuTUsEBIOLUDOEGEA, they write better Sir 
ufOerils sag S@LoGUT OPE Bu Bu & @) & tb, to constant penttence 
there will be a sure reward in heaven. So, in the same way, the 
consonant er, before 5, ¢, 5, u, is changed sometimes into : and 
if # follows this also is changed into 1. Thus instead of saying 
erage st gb, day by day, they say sreCr.rgid, or even, omit- 
ting one ~., it is more elegantly expressed orCr_rgb. So @5 
srl .u9t, corn fields of this time ; Lepr dei, ancient his- 
tory ; BGS é or, the obligation of a feast day, &c. 


4. If after the final consonants ei, er, a word follows which 
begins with s, it ought always to be changed after et into _, and 
after «tr into o. Thus sex 90 5 s0 ér ought to be written caw. s 
Slor: 80 uses 6 srt, must be written ued o bsrer, &e. But 
we scarcely use this rule in the vulgar dialect, although it is in- 
violable in the high dialect ; since however we may sometimes use it, 
I have been willing to give it, that beginners may recognise the root 
of some nouns which are compounded according to this rule. Thus 
from tower, the earth, and Sob, a place, arises wert wd, &c. 
Moreover, if a word which ends in er or #r, has the form of the 
nominative, but the signification and force of an oblique case, as 
often happens in this language; as Sjueren& instead of saying 9 a 
$1106 ; then if there follows a noun beginning with «, &, s, u, 
the ez also is well altered into t.; and er into »; and the » follow- 
ing intovor ». Thus, since instead of saying were SOe bs 
urges Bob, a vessel made of clay, it is well to say Loeruir é Bob : 
_then it is better written uiunrgsB8ib, So Ourdé@e pOEl s &b), 
S60, Gm, UTE HT, thread made of gold, a thin plate of metal, a 
sialue, a vase ; is more elegantly expressed Qurpsbi, QursneQ, 
Our phe, Oursurg Bord, &e. 

Besides these, I shall in my Grammar of the higher dialect, ex- 12. 
plain many other rules of variation, which would be over-burden- 
some to beginners. Here it may suffice finally to observe that the 
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- letter 7 r, is never either loet or changed : whence arises their mis- 
take, who, from the verb §@@3g) for example, form the prae- 
terite € 6C ear, when it ought to be Sr5C ea, &c. They are wrong 
also, who, when two & follow after 7, deem it the same to write Té6 or 
6s. Thus from Gur a fight, arises Curtésard, a field of battle: 
more however write CurSéarib, which cannot be allowed to be 
right, and means another thing: and the first is pronounced porcalam, 
but the second potcalam. So instead of writing uw gva}ié@, to men, 
many erroneously conclude it may be written also uw gva32@: but 
this is the dative singular from uw syager ; while that is the plural from 

* te gve3; the first is pronounced manuzercu, the second manuzeteu : 
all which differ greatly. Moreover in the same way, when the letter 
© follows the consonant er, some decide that it may be written, in- 
differently, either as these two letters, om, or as a double letter, az, 
And the Tamul Portuguese Lexicon expressly has this, teaching for 
example that er @ may be written &eu sy, &c. But how untruly 
this is stated, may appear from this very thing, that scro2é@ sig- 
nifies, to a calf, in the dative; and ser sysé@ means, to the eye. 
Thus aera oée@e is the dative from the word oré m. when? and 
GT exer 2anr (is the dative from the word erecta oil, So narmGe 
£.§1 is, tu ask, and newresQao g is, to make the earth to quake ; and 
so six hundred others. Whence in truth it is by no means allowable 
to write or pronounce either er or ao indifferently : and certainly 
I have never even once, either seen them written, or heard them pro- 
nounced, indifferently, by natives skilled in the language: and no one 
will praise us for blindly following the ignorant. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Addition of Letters. 


13. The Tamulians in the course of speaking often add letters, which it 
is highly expedient to know, not only for the perfection of pronuntia- 
tion and orthography, but also for the understanding what is read. 
For if any one ignorant of this Rule should see written, for example, 
the word @Sgsarene, he may know the @4 to be the article 
this, but he will know nothing of wee, nor will he find it 
by searching. But from the Rules which we here give, he will 
know, that the consonant v here is added, which being taken away, he 
will read .eo#, and at once will know it to mean desire. Wherefore 
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1. That they may entirely avoid a concourse of vowels, if after 
the final vowel of one word, another vowel follows, as in the example 
now adduced @ 6 5—.93,¢; then if the final vowel of the former 
word be zw short, it is left out, and in place of that wz, there isadded to 
the consonant which remains, the vowel by which the following word 
begins. Thus wg @@éa mer, the u being taken away and ¢ an- 
nexed, what’ was dw becomes di and is written as SqeHme. Ex- 
cept words which have two syllables, both short, and no double con- 
sonant between them : for these never lose the wz, but follow the Rule 
following. 


2. If after other final vowels, which are not short wz, (when 14. 
this is struck out according to the Rule just given,) another vowel 
follows, those are not struck out; but between those two vowels, 
final and initial, there is added either w or a; and with these is con- 
joined the vowel with which the following word begins; for which 
this Rule is to be observed. No account being made of the vowel 
which follows, that which precedes is to be considered ; and if this be 
a, G, U, %, 0, O, OY au, a is always added. Thus sda —arer~mar, he 
said not, is written sdaQacr~mar. So saCeQmermed: so 
wOuGs sro, &c. So when according to the Rule given above 
66, £0, Qurg, &c. do not strike out the «, we must write 
SES GFIHT, SAND, Qur gCatw, &c. by adding a. Of these 
@ #1, 9 si, either retain or lose wat pleasure : if they retain it, ay must 
be added. So @srwerrd, or @Harwersh, &c. But if the pre- 
ceding vowel be?2Z,eé, or az, then ws is added. ‘Thus they say 
SLI, SIC sIG, osmuGurage, &c. This Rule is so uni- 
versal, that whatever we find written in opposition to this arrange- 
ment is to be condemned as an error: in which arrangement, we often 
and often observe, that even those natives who are not skilful make 
mistakes, by writing generally uw, where a ought to be added. 


3. If after a final consonant there follows a vowel, then if the pre- 15, 
ceding word be a monosyllable short, the last consonant 1s doubled: 
€.9. aca, aor, ser, Gio, &c. If the word yee follows, it is 
Written dar@noe, tarejme, ga comer, Oobureane, &c. But if 
that monosyllable is long, the last consonant is not doubled: thus 
Gud, if it is the gerund from the verb Gur, is long; whence 
without doubling the w, it must be written Guu9: but ifit be the 
noun which means a falsehood, then since it is short, it ought to be 


written with a double w, QurLW Gees, kc. 
G 
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16. 4. If after a final vowel, there follows a consonant, there is no 
change made; unless the following consonant is one of these «, #, 
%, uw; for these are very often doubled. But it is so difficult to 
explain when they ought to be doubled, and when not, that all that 
should be said cannot be perfectly contained in rules: still I shall 
here copiously give many rules, which I have learnt by long experi- 
ence and accurate study. Nor let any, accusing me of pursuing levi- 
ties, or wasting time in trifles, despise these rules; nor, as if they 
would receive no remuneration for their labor, Jet them fear a loss of 
the time expended in reading these rules, which the rich fruits of 
them can abundantly compensate: especially, since, from this very 
thing, the meaning of a sentence may be greatly altered. Thus 
e.g. if you write, scref sri, it means a virgin’s mother ; but if you 
write, scroflg s7u, it means, a mother who is a virgin: and so infi- 
nitely. Hence, very often, the natives will not understand our mean- 
ing, though we pronounce words thoroughly tamul, with tamul phrase 
and tamul sound also; from this one circumstance ; because we either 
double what ought to be single, or contrariwise. Wherefore, although 
as we have said, every thing cannot be contained in Rules, I will 
here adduce some, which are both more universal and more easy. 

17. Andlet Rule 1 be: As often as a word precedes, which, its last con- 
sonant being doubled, has zw at the end, 6, #, 6, w if they follow, are 
always doubled. Thus «Gbyésyn go, HF rF Ad gf, YAH S Sa S), 
Qs G5u0CuUA g, &c. This Rule is wholly universal without excep- 
tion: nor know I how another could write, that these letters are not 
doubled, if after nouns which end in a double consonant with uw, there 
follows, not another noun, but a verb; and he adds as an example # 5 gy 
wrig ster, vO gGsiéenrc. Still this is totally untrue, with his 
own examples; forasmuch as even when a verb follows, those letters 
must be doubled, and we must say, a Socurrg sre, UO ss 
Gsiéencsh. So wi Oser sero, OpAgésrungeta, OéscQ 
ergs sro, 6e0WAgs srar, vAHNSEH Serr, SA VSO STOS 
grocr: and thus ofall others. Hence, by this Rule, those letters 
are always doubled after the dative, which always ends in w with 
adouble s. Thus wa gé@éOerar@em, cree sss srar, kc. 
So by this same Rule, if the gerund end in w with the same double 
consonant, it doubles those letters; thus Qu S9UsuT@é, Un gd 
Qarariich, Yous HsS5 stor, urO&Oe sera, &c. But not 
if the gerund in « does not double the consonant at the end; thus 
it is said, or pOeTa@wa, oS gs bars, OerenOGur@s. This 
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wniversal Rule is followed also by those nouns, which do not in fact 
double their last consonant, but yet terminate in two consonants of 
that kind which the Tamulians call a@eeris, which are s, «, v, 
#, wu, ©, of which one may be a consonant, the other may have 
€: 6.9. 6H, Su, og, sap, kc. for these always double 
the following letter: sSvéarg ero, per yé0slarrne, Oc GS 
Erg sre, MUVvHASECersr Ee, &c. And the reason is, because 
in these cases, those letters are pronounced as if they were doubled : 
for we do not say cathe, nathu, utgu, aveigu; but catpu, natpu, utc 
avetcu, &c. Finally, I have said above, if at the end of a word, zw 
occur with a double consonant: for if after the same double con- 
sonant another vowel follows, it would not, by this rule, double the 
following letter. Thus it is said, trd%wer Seto, ni cor ES eer, 
UsBOET oH er, Oey Cur@ae, €$HC 55 sor, &c. the following 
letter not being doubled. 

Rule 2. After the Accusative, without any exception, those letters ]g, 
are always doubled. Thus ga sésarrns, go séOeb sire, 
MOSES ESTO, MO SII & SMe, es 

Rule 3. After an Ablative ending in @, if d final is not annexed, 19. 
as may be done, those letters if they follow are always doubled : 
thus aashos ei ssrar, Sy dsGi Sere, wrGhdéeds ST 
er, wen Wau tor, &c. In the same way after another Ablative 
which ends in 9: thus qa@aéOer. cor, pa wd OES srer, 
Haase es A@ar, Kumdciicow gs sor, &c. But as, in that case, 
the » is more elegantly changed into ., then those letters are not 
doubled: thus, fio Sa fered, gaewsOserrr«er, &c. This 
Rule also under no circumstance admits of exception. 

Rule 4. The Subjunctive if, crerma, a 6.578, CUr@d, &c. and 20. 
all negative gerunds, as Mawrtnd, wdAarnda, Ce bwrud, Guer 
wd, &c. these, I say, all, according to the above Rule, either change 
® into », or double those consonants 4, «, 5, uw if they follow. 
Thus oarerwdearndéOewi gro, or aarerudarnsOe h srar: 
Thus GuerupGur@eer, or GuernadcGur@er, kc. 

Rule 5. After a gerund ending in 7, they are always doubled: a1. 
OeradSé&Qarerinor, SHAFOFU SIS, Keres SE wre, Cay 
ea@oGurejeé, ke. The Gerunds, Gumi and 4, that from the 
verb Gur gy, this from the verb 94), since in fact they ought 
to end in 2, Gua, gu, as they are often used in the language of 
the learned, even thongh after the, remoyal of the z the consonant 
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ws may remain, follow this same Rule, and double the following letter : 
CurbaéOst®, eS surWEOErA gw, Kc. 

22, Rule 6. After the Infinitive, which ends in a, those letters are 
always doubled: QerdasCacrGi<ot, Cured OercrCarcr, fon rw 
eC ger, Oe UwiGumGerc, &c. There is no exception, unless 
when they use the Infinitive for the Imperative, as we shall describe 
at Number 69. For then, because that word ends the sense of the 
sentence, it does not double the letter following. Thus Ceaésaarid, 
hear O Lord; as€é@srb, come quickly, &c. 

23. Rule 7. After every dissyllabic noun, having both syllables short, 
with no intermediate consonant, and ending with wz: as us new, 
Qu 1 universal, ©@ the middle, 6G a priest, to. @ spot, 105 a 
good odour, Sq happy, ws honey, &c. After these and words like 
them those letters are doubled if they follow, whether the word 
which follows be anoun oraverb. Thus itis said ugsséeard, 
Our géQEr®, Hos gor sere, SGUUGONS Slt, 0 HEGO- 
sere, PRIUT Sd, wGHsOarcp sg, &c. Nevertheless, a custom of 
saying, @@ea, has prevailed. Except the numbers; as 9G, 
Qo, #0, &c. which do not double the following letter, because 
they are taken as adjectives: eq@@Sar, Agus, xovugi, Ke. 
Thus they say, @cjaerT@., One t2me; but yet they say epGeergA 
&%, at notime, &c. Except also, @ 5), 9s), this, that, which ne- 
ver double the following letter: WgwOQuA#, 9 AD gs, Kc. Ex- 
cept the adjective @m from @maa@u: thus €Amsad, &c. Ex- 
cept finally, those words which to beginners will appear to be 
nouns, but are in truth participles according to the rules of the more 
elegant dialect, and therefore do not double the following letter: as, 
10.7, when it does not signify a spot, (for then it is a noun and does 
double the following letters;) but when it signifies another, as ww 
prer,another day: for then it is a word derived from a verb, and 
does not double those letters. Thus, op¢#Qsres@ar, bring 
another dish; wgiSenpriSde, there is no other way of living, 
&c. Hence, if it is written, wa. Qed, it means, another word: if 
og é@erd, it means a spotted word, 2. e. an erroneous word. 


24, Rule 8 After Mos, 55, 7H, those letters are always 
doubled: @5 566, YS SFOFLS, Tiss SHAY, HF S5U|, 
&c. | 

95. Rule 9. After certain particles, which they themselves call, Qeo. & 
Oerd; Het, for the future; woA, alone, without @ companion; 
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Cure just as if; wim moreover; wh the rest; 9s besides ; 
Qt A without; Qa%e not; sa no; &c. Those letters are always 
doubled after these: Maié Qed Gwer, Soliiyweae ib, 90 6ST ore 
GurasSii, oiréerfhu, &c. 

Rule 10. They are always doubled, after nouns ending in a long 26. 
vowel whether it be da; sa the tongue, um a song: or whether it | 
be 2; Ff a fly, § fire: oritbeu; ya flower: or it be 0; Gar 
a king: thus, préee ggg, Srggeti gg, FéOF SNS, FO 
Lp Bor $i, Lb Ly 6 5 Si, &e. § Thou, does not double them indeed : 
but in truth it is not of this Rule: for it ought to be written, not 
, but 6, with the consonant J at the end. Of this Rule are Negative 
Participles which. end in ada; Qaarg, garg,&c. They may 
throw away the da, and be pronounced, Maar, ger, &c. and then 
they double the following letter: QdaarhOuri, geréerflu, 
&c. However when the third person neuter of the negative verb 
is Oe dur g, acon gs, &c. and even, g being rejected, Qe ww, 
eo, &c. then nevertheless, since it.is the verb absolute, and not a 
participle, those letters, if they follow, are not doubled. Thus, if it 
should be said to one awaiting something, go, that will not come yet, 
the expression should be, M°OCurgsgaronGur, and the wv is not 
doubled : and so of others. Many words, which are of the Grandonic 
(Sanscrit) language, are excepted, which do not double these letters ; 
thus wer € $C gra3h, ner ven gid, &c. | 

Rule 11. After the names of animals, trees, and all things which 97, 
are inanimate, if there follows a noun, the name of their parts, so that 
the principal noun, though it has the form of the nominative, is in sig- 
nification to be taken in an oblique case; then, 6, ¢, #, w, if they fol- 
low, are always doubled. Thus, @eféer® ; for it means @aflwWscrard, 
the foot of a parrot. So udsCsrda, 6Sarg sm, uUTeréOer 
bu, pwrésar, GTHGFSSM, warOFAnw, umibuycoue tb, &e. © 
all these from names of animals. So, @@measésrl, Ha soges 
STU, HSBOUPW, THe, CPAwWSEOSEIH, BTAA wip, or 
Srapuph, wwEadéerd, or utesan wv, &c. and these from names of 
trees. So, n%wUUssb, DwéEETID, 6 Os5er or 6L_PEOF, 
Gumtééerih, &c. which nouns express things inanimate. But I 
have said, if the principal noun has the form of the nominative, and 
in signification is to be taken in an oblique case: for if the principal 
noun is to be taken in the nominative, it never would double the fol- 
lowing letter. Thus it is right to say, GafiéeroupsCgor I have 
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cut off the -parrot’s foot: because the principal noun ef, a parrot, 
although it has the form of the nominative, is here to be taken in an 
oblique case. But if I would say, the parrot stretched out its foot, 
then because parroé is taken in the nominative, I should, without 
doubling the «, say Gefarmay £4 6m. In the same way, I may 
say, SH Ou HsenCr or, I have seen the fruit of the tree called 
atti : but the ws not being doubled, I should say, 9$8up 5555.1, the 
tree called atti has yielded fruit. Sol may say, 6 @é6e@réexr 
Gor, Ihave seen the shore of the Sea; but, the & not being doubled, 
we must say, 6. dsera-_pg the Sea has passed beyond its 
shore: and so of others. But the names of men do not follow this 
Rule, and never in like circumstance double the following letter. 
Thus it is said, siIme, suME Sw, SUPE Td, &c. From the 
General Rule however except some names of trees, which vary: for 
some add am; thus from vel, 2B, 48, comes Yefluuorib, Lyefud 
Sri, yedubupib, EHuworh, pHuwsOsrby, &c. Yyaowsh, 
BoOwHsru, Beiduipib, &e, Others change the last syllable into 
-am: thus from Q)we comes Qa@aiby, Qvaweri, &c. from 
OAgbiéeae comes O@wbNéewsrh, OM yb se bu ipch, &c. from 
JT pos comes STHSoy, STHSHeru, &c. from wer comes vers 
«ris, &c. According to this exception, the name ofa certain plant of 
grain, called 1, has shumeGg, sbhusscor, &c. But the 
name of the tree, called Gaudi, has Gatuwsd, Gudumerh, 
Gavuiirpd, &c. But the tree called Osage, rejecting altogether 
the last syllable @, adds eri, and makes Csweru., 


28. Rule 12. But if nouns of this kind end in a long, they follow 
Rule 10, Number 26, and double the following letter, whether the 
principal noun occurs in the nominative or not. Thus they say, 
Imésrou msC ser, and SmssrmsuoOp, I have cut of the 
Foot of the pigeon, and, the pigeon stretched out rts foot. So ver 
gsrmussSerGpsr, Garrésreou gs GerC wor, I have eaten the frurt 
of the tree called Pali and Quila. And, even although they occur 
in the nominative, they double: thus, verésraus 5555, Goris 
sreous si s6), the tree Pald and Quila has yielded fruit, &c. 
Except uot and eSarr : these two nouns, if they occur in the nomina- 
tive, double by the general Rule ; but if they occur in an oblique case, 
they add m. Thus inthe nominative, or4uy so s5 5555), Sorry 
uipsen 65556 6, the tree Ma and Vila has yielded fruit: but in 
an oblique case, they say, of dup seo s Sher Cor, Sarribu ips oo ws 
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ExC ws, have eaten the fruit of the treeMaand Vila: so. wre 
éru, Seonwerw, &.. 


Rule 13. Except from the above rule, nouns which end in @, , 7, 29. 
without a consonant preceding: as 40, oO, Yo, om, TH, 
&c. For these, if they occur in an oblique case with another noun, 
and are used in the manner of adjectives, as in its proper place we 
shall describe, do double their own last consonant, and the first of 
the following word, according to the Rule here for the first time 
given: thus y°@é@eo, uri @éOere yd, BoOmrourTéed, 
adh péEQ5L, TH gSaTH, kc, Some nouns, even though they 
have a consonant before the last syllable, reject that, and double the 
last with the following: thus from (5 5g), medicine, comes 1H 
sicenu, the bag in which the Indians carry medicine. _ So from 
@ by, iron, comes MG UTreh, thin layers-or plates of tron, 
&c. But still from Yaauy, the Indian osier (rattan), comes Souu 
me 9.0, & couch of rattan. 


Rule 14. Nouns ending in 4, if they occur in an oblique case, or 30. 
in the manner of an adjective with another noun, often, rejecting 1 
add gs), and double the following letter by Rule 1, Number 17. 
Thus from Gag comes Ca gs géaerfluw ; from Gerd comes 
Gas 95 5200 ts from apsb comes pes géerua, &c. Hence 
if I wish to say, the shore or margin of a pool, I might say Gas gis 
senor, which certainly is not an error: but the custom of saying, 
617g Suseor, prevails. 


Rule 15. When those said letters, €, ¢, #, uw, are doubled after 3}, 
nouns which end in 14, and, this being removed, they are joined with 
another principal noun as adjectives, the matter becomes so doubt- 
ful that I will not venture to give a rule for it. For they say, for 
example, ej Terg $itooa, with double » ; and they say rar Sc ome, 
with the # not doubled: and the reason is generally to be sought 
from the Grandonic (Sanscrit) language, where besides ca there is 
ga, so sa and cha, ta and da, pa and ba. Hence from the diversity 
of the initial letter they are doubled or not ; which therefore must be 
learnt by experience. But it is not true, what another has writ- 
ten; namely, that if there follows a noun beginning with 19, the 
i: is always to be doubled : it is not true I say; for as much as, al- 
‘though they may say, s@p5s46.8, the « being doubled; yet 
they say, aS 6I ce mst, the uw not being doubled, although it be 
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a noun beginning with Up. So, theysay, e¢vInaeret, Ip grer 
oc, &c. the w not being doubled. 


32. Iadd finally Rule 16, for the verb U@9.g): for this generally 
doubles its first consonant 1, even though nouns precede it which are 
not wont to double the following letter. Thus, without doubling the 
wi, they say, PGUCA woCurersar, Qiug Cured, goeQu 
figs & so sQ0uAg, &c. But if to these words v@8_g be annexed, 
immediately the wu is doubled. Thus they say e@oucre, so 
wee, Qougtuec, gortuer, Psosouer, kc. -So 
wwe, &sC earner, &c. See besides what we say at Num- 
ber 129. | 


SECTION VI. 
Of the Grandonic (Sanscrit) Letters. 


33, Since the Tamulians very often use some words and letters bor- 
rowed from the Grandonic language, I shall here give the Grandonic 
letters which are in use among the Tamulians. 


1. a8 za, afr 22, ef) xi, af 27. 

2. Gh CLA, HRT CLG, AN C22, aS cx2. Instead of this letter, 
the Tamulians often write the consonant, c= and «: thus, é7a=9) or 
sr_A, QrepféeS og or PI_FH SNH. 

3. @% is pronounced like the consonant «x before —-doubled, 2éa, 


a§) zh, at awtu. : 


4. eo is the Sanscrit s, which they write above many letters, 


~ . AY -\ ™ 3 
. GV SINA, GU Spa a, ow slu 
an sna, &e. They also write . » OY Spa, gw sea, on stu ; 


all from the Sanscrit language. 


5. & is tra; and if you add on, in this way ays it will be séra, 


voy stri, &c. 


And these observations on the letters and orthography of the 
Tamul Language may be sufficient. All which, I certainly do not 
think necessary to be proposed to beginners, at the commencement ; 
although, following the order of my subject, I have judged it right 
to give them here at once. | | 


on sta, 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 


ED 


SECTION If. 


Of the Declension of Nouns. 


From letters and syllables, of which thus far we have treated, are 34. 


formed words; amongst which, since the Noun claims the chief — 
part in a sentence, it is first to be treated of. The Noun, which to 
distinguish it from the verb, the Tamulians call Quwit peyer, is 
not, properly, in this language of more than one declension: for the 
cases of all Nouns are declined in the same way. They themselves 
reckon eight cases, which, by a common term, they call CaSgou 
vettume?, i. e. difference ; and they name them from the form of the 
termination ; e. g. the accusative, since it ends in az, is called s9 Qwetr 
gdCaip gow, the case called ai; and so of the rest: except how- 
. ever the nominative, which they call Quwit, that is, the noun ; and 
the vocative, which they call Sal Ca 5m, i. e. the case of calling, 
from the verb Scié9o g, to call. They themselves, I say, reckon 
eight cases: but the two which they add to our cases, may be re- 
duced to the ablative, as I shall explain below. 

The terminations of the cases are these: 

1. The Genitive ends in @or, or @ gemrw,oreer-w. Thus 
from the noun ww, @ mountain, comes eu ar, or Olu eyerw, 
or w%vujmr.w. In the higher dialect the Tamulians never termi- 
nate the Genitive by the word ecw, but either by @r or by 
28), or by Mag. Thus ww, nwWog, neu g. This 
mode we use sometimes in the ordinary dialect. Thus ger gone, 
uw gis, &c. instead of saying go gue: wens, signe. wee, &c. 
Thus 9199 552690, whose ts this horse, &c. 

2. The Dative ends in 6@: thus nweg. 

3. The Accusative ends in ai: wtvew. 

4. The Vocative generally ends iné: w%&Gw, 

3. 


They form three Ablatives, as I have stated above. The 4)- 
D 
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lative of quiet, or of existence ends in @&, or Mr 652; Wed, 
or wat g Be. 

6. The <Ablative of the Instrument or cause ends in <2 OF 
Qed: wmw1d, wu Ce. 

7. The Ablative of Society and sometimes of the Instrument 
ends in @@ or MEO@O: wmwGwr or mm WC @D. . 

Observe that. to these three Ablatives may be added the letter é, 
and be expressed wo2muiGa, otauI@Ca, untyuIGeyCr. 

Some add three other cases which they call Ablatives: viz. wwe 
Es, DMWONESIS FI, WRVMUEOSTE®. Still those phrases 
are altogether improperly attributed to the Ablative, which the Ta- 


- mulians certainly do not do in their own Grammar. Forasmuch as 


36. 


io %vé&sre is nothing but the Dative of advantage, n%vé@, with the 
Infinitive .6, from the verb 3&..), to become : which Infinitive, 
as in the fourth Chapter I shall more fully explain, signifies, besides 
other things, that it may happen, that tt may benefit: and therefore 
craréere, means, that it may be profitable to me, on my account. 
The second phrase, nmué6G44.5), is the Accusative case, with 
the Gerund 62% #, from the verb @HE2 gH), to intend, to tend 
towards; whence that phrase means intending towards the moun- 
tain, in respect of the mountain. So 9950 SEG US HEQEw, is 
translated to operate with an intention of virtue. The third phrase, 
Lola cn wiéO)& Tesr®@, is the Accusative, with the Gerund Gérew@, 
from the verb @erare,@g1: which, besides other things, means fo 
assume ; and therefore this phrase is well explained by the 4blative 
of the Instrument or Medium, or by the preposition by. saga gé 
Os rox Qe on Gus 8 eyes, is translated, by assuming the medium of pe- 
nitence, or penitence mediating, he was saved, that is he was saved 
by penitence. | 

I have stated above, that the Vocative generally ends in the letter 
é, which, no change being made, is added to the Nominative. I said 
generally ; because, although all nouns may well thus form the Vo- 
cative, the Tamulians nevertheless often use many other ways also. 
Wherefore, omitting what concerns only the high dialect, I shall set 
forth what is in use in the vulgar dialect by a few Rules; of which 


let the First be: 


1. Nouns which end in 9, as S@sne a younger Sister, 1nmene a 
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woman, &c, also férm the Vocative by changing ai into @ or ay. 
Thus gwér, swarh, ower, wwsri:, 

Rule 2. Nouns which end inZ, as 54.9, a younger brother, change 
? short into z long, w.A.S, &c. 

Rule 3. Nouns which end in er with a short syllable preceding, 
as iw, Lord, Father, op a, Lord, &c. these form the Voca- 
tive either by simple detraction, that is by taking away the last -con- 
sonant, yu, 653 or, the last consonant being taken"away, they 
change a short into @ long, gw, 63g ; or they even add to this 
either € or 0, and say, gwwrGa, epg0Ca, or glburGar, 6ST 
Ga; and this last belongs properly to one calling out with pain. 
Some also take away sr, and change a into e; and from .eseardr, an 
elder brother, comes -9) a G axr. 7 

Rule 4. Nouns which end in ér, with a long syllable preceding, 
vary in this way : either the preceding vowel is 0 long, as ep gC star, 
ancient, wet gCerér creator, &c. and then, the @r being taken 
away, they add the consonant &, epsC gr, ues gsC gsr, &c.; or 
the preceding vowel is a@ long, as @ecr@egear a washerman ; and then 
they only take away the «tr, and say acu @y. 


Rule 5. Nouns which end in ar, either in the Singular, as Baer . 


the moon ; or in the Plural, as generally almost all Nouns do: e. g. 
inéeer, sons; witdSeéer sinners, &c.; form the Vocative in é long, in 
the common way, or by changing the last @ short before or into 
& long: and it becomes Swsrar, wearer, uTdatar, xe; And this 
is much the more elegant way. 


The Terminations of the cases which I have mentioned, viz. @cr, 
G, 2, J, DX, BX, @O, are indeed common to all Nouns, and this 
as well in the Singular number which they call. ¢@jenu, as in the 
Plural which they call werenia. Nevertheless, although those ter 
minations are wont to be added to most Nouns, without any change 
whatever in. the Nominative, as you may see in the example above 
adduced of the Noun in% ; there are some notwithstanding which as 
they pass from the Nominative to the terminations of the other 
cases, are by the way considerably changed ; which I shall here 
show. All Nouns in this language end, either in the following 
vowels, 3, wre, a mother; @, sb, a brother; , *, a fly; 
&, OG FH, medicine; ear, 4, a flower; w, ww, a mountain: or 
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they end in the following consonants, ecr,- sar, ¢he eye; &, qe, 
the countenance ; L, anu, the mouth; f, wid, the hair; &, we, 
a peacock; %, vey, praise; a, gro, dust; dr, uae, a reward. 
From these if you except those which end in 4, all the others are 
well declined by adding the above stated terminations of the cases, 
without any change in the form of the Nominative. Observe how- 
ever, according to the Rules we have given, Numbers 13 and 14, 
that the letter &, as if to unite them, is to be interposed between 
those which end in Gor “#@: worgr, wr grdcr, &c. 4s, yale, &c. 
But between those which end in @, #, or g, w is to be written: gb.9, 
S bv Wor; w, euler 3 wv, wevusesr, &c. Those which end in w, as in 
the same place we stated, generally strike out the w: 00 6 g), o@ 5 Her, 
&c. From these, except those, which, as we then also stated, do not 
strike out ugbutadd &; 50, OSG; CG, GGA ar, Kc. Dp, 9) Hi, 
the wu being struck out, have @ $7, . Sor, &c. Those however which 
end in a consonant, add over and above to the last consonant, the 
vowel by which the endings of the cases are formed, that con- 
sonant being doubled if the word be a monosyllable and short. 
Thus sec eaflcr, erucir, coud Mesr, cou esr, ya yletr, gr afl or, Lied eoflesr, 
Moreover the termination of the Dative is @,‘a8 we have stated : 
nevertheless nouns which end in another vowel which is not g, 9, 
#; or end in a consonant which is not w, interpose e., and it becomes 
e266. Thus orgr, orgreéG; yy, ByeSG; 1H, vpyss; 
Ger, C&reé@, &c. Those however which ought to strike out w 
final, as woop, cps, &c. have oGsHEG, 6p 5 HE6, Kc. 
But those which end in a; consonant, as I have said, have e é@. 
Thus, sear, sar ey8G ; wi, nWIGESG 5 WH, mI MEG 3 yeh, 
LISQPSEG; Sor, oS CHEG,; WSS, oS HESG, Kc. But those which 
end in @, @, #, or the consonant &, do notadde. Thus nmwée, 
SHIEG, KEG, QuTLEG, Corbéw, &c. Which may happen in 
those ending in 7, &, er; the & however and‘the er being changed 
into £: thus wut, wdtéEéS; ww, wNGZG; was, 0556; 
«jest, 30156, &c. Moreover Pronouns, in the Dative, add 9, and 
it becomes é@: thus, ctaxrsG, OC PEG, SIG, SHSG, @ SG, 
wée;. But some Nouns, whichimply ¢éme, add g, and it becomes 
@2é@: thus, gre a day, has srréoe; OoCGurg now, MOCur 
SES ; Her to-day, Qtren DEG; Herr sy then, Hs 0 MEG; To gy 
when, acrmpé@; corgi always, aero péH5; 80 aérOper 
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6opé Hb, &c. These however in the other cases observe the com- 
‘mon Rule. 


For the better understanding of these things I will here add a 38, 
Noun declined throughout the cases, as an example of the rest. 


N. wrgr, - - - - - - ‘+ @ Mother. 
G. wrgr-Ser, or -S gyewrw, or orgr-ejorw, ofa Mother. 
D. wrgr-ej6G, - - - = - - to a Mother. 
Ac. of S1-eal, - - - - - - @ Mother. 
V. uorgn-Ga, - - - = = O Mother! 
Abl. 1. wrgr-SS, or -9 EBA, or -SNet gH, tna Mother. 
Abl. 2. wrgt-ard, or -S@a,- - from orbya Mother. 
Abl. 3. unrgr-Gar@, or-IC@O,- - - with a Mother. 


But to these three Ablatives, the letter ¢, as I have said, may be 
added at the end; worgrdlCa, of gsrS@MCa, or srGanGr. 


Appendiz: In Nouns which end in @ or w», with no consonant 39. 
preceding those syllables ; but preceding which, is, either one syllable 
which may be long, as «5 @ a house, 2, a river, &c. then the form 
of the Nominative doubles the last consonant — or g, in all the 
oblique cases except the Vocative, and then assumes the above men- 
tioned forms of the cases, « being always struck out. Thus from 
S@ comes SC pcr, fur Qé@G, Star, SCr, frm d, Sir. 1d, 
SiCer@. So from gm comes go Mer, B5.méS, Boom, kc. 
This Rule is universal even in dissyllables, if only the first syllable 
be long, as we have said ; for if the first syllable be short, it would 
follow the general rule. Thus from g7@ a region, comes 54 t_ 5-607, 
&c. because the first syllable is long: but from s@ the middle, be- 
cause the first syllable is short, comes not ,6r-_ip-cr, but in the way 
common to all, sQcSer, &c. So from x @ spot, since the first is 
short, comes, not 0 sr, but Lo wale, &c. Equally if before @ or , 
there are syllables, short indeed, but more (than two): then, doubling 
i. or 2, we ought to follow the Rule of this Appendix. Thus from 
£6@ thin plates, comes garpor, S&.05@, Kc. from ou py 
a cord, comes su SMar, 6ISmHé@, &c. Here we must especially 
be careful, that 2 be not written instead of 5, although these may 
seem to be pronounced with nearly the same sound: forasmuch as 
the general rule is, that words derived from sy, which, in speaking, 
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double », can never be written with »s. Thus from Cs p9ou, 
comes 6 ¢5o@ 5); from Gag comes Gag, &c. Nor let any one 
think this Rule to be of little moment, forasmuch as, if you write for 
example awgeang, it is the Accusative from ews, force; and 
ew seom is the Accusative from aw wy, the belly. So uw sos, 
from uw fear; and uwpeep, from wu, a kind of pulse, &c. 
Wherefore this Rule must be diligently observed. 

Finally Nouns which end in 4, in all other cases except the Vo- 
cative, (in which no change being made they add @), reject «b, and add 
double ¢; to which are united the terminations of the cases. Thus 
from apaib the countenance comes. 


N. qed, - - = = - = @ Face. 

G. Ys B-o, or és S-@iemrw, - - of a Face. 

D. (és H-E6G, - - - = »= toa Face. 

Ac. (pég-mg, - - - - - -0 Face. 

V. ops-Go,- - - = - - O Fae! 

Abl. 1. Mag S-d, or mMesB-- SBS,- - ina Face. 

Abl. 2. @es-gsrd, or ($ESHB-16s, - - from or by a Face. 


Abl. 3. q@sg-CerQ, or pagB-C@O, - with a Face. 


We have stated that those terminations of the cases are common 
also to the Plural Number: it is enough therefore to know the Rule, 
by which the Nominative Plural is formed from the Nominative Sin- 
gular: which Rule varies. Let this then be 

Rule 1. Nouns which end in a long vowel always form the Plural 
by adding ser: thus from FQ, &@ééer; from Gu0, Geréser ; 
from #, wééer ; from yy, yéaar, &e. 

Rule 2. Those which end in @, &, @, have in the Plural ea, 
the: s not being doubled; thus from aff, coffee; from went 
wemiase; from SGss, S@sgaeor; from GH, *Gsser ; from 
tor@, wt Qser ; from we, wear; from 92, g#%aeer; &c. From 
these except, first, the names of men, which although they may have 
a Plural according to this Rule, generally terminate it also in uri: 
thus earéser or sardurir, Oeii6e orOelouonit, sb 9Ser or 
sbSurt, snéoecar or sSnésemsuor7, &c. Except, besides, more, 
which end in «, which in the Plural double the «; thus @@éser, 
sigméien; ehueeéea ; QuesQésaar; Os@éer, &c, for 
which no certain rule besides custom can be assigned. | 
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Rule 3. Those which end in a consonant add &e; thus seer 
Sa; Meméa; area; wilitéer; wiser; YShoa 5 grarsar ; 
weciea; &c, From these except Masculines ending in or, for 
these in the Plural change & into +: thus, for example, eps C #767, 
epee grt ;Csac,Csal; sig sor, STE ST; wo gars, Lo gait ; 
sore, socom; &ce From these except wash ason: for although 
in the high dialect I may for the plural properly say wai, maguer, 
sons and daughters: still in the vulgar dialect it is not usual, and it is 
said uwéeer. Except gaciictr, sora, Ceriper, from which 
comes g6Uiuiuoti, geroruort, Cgsriport: this last is also 
called Csrip #. Observe that those, which in the Plural have 7, 
may add éer to this: thus Cgart, Cgarea, &c. Except finally a 
few, which although they end in a consonant, double « in the Plural: 
as from gar, garéear; from pret, ptorésor; and yet from ara, 
comes, not a /reréser, but in accordance with the general rule, atarsar: 
in all these custom supplants the rule. Observe however here, that 
the Tamulians themselves openly teach, that neuter Nouns are often 
used in the singular for the plural number: thus ug #é@ Ser 
ten horses ; w7QuAeard all trees ; wwe more dishes, &c. 

But the Nominative having been given according to these Rules, 42. 
the Plural number may be declined still more easily than the singular : 
for no change being made from the Nominative, the terminations of 
cases which I have given above, are added to all the cases indiscrimi- 
nately. Thus for example: 


N. gpsis-a, - - - - - -~ Faces. 

G. qémis-allotr, or (EWE SF-COLW, - of Faces. 

D. qews-@éG, - - - - - to Faces. 

Ac. qpéms-%r, - - - - Faces. 

V. qMewa-Gar ! - - - - O Faces! 

Abl. 1. qosma-of&, or of 80, - - in Faces. 

Abl. 2. qemé-arTd, or ofi@ed, - - - from or by Faces. 
Abl. 3. q@ema-Garr@, or offC@O, -  - with Faces. 


SECTION II. 
| Of Adjectives. | 
The Tamulians call Nouns Adjective eo déQe7a, as though they 43, 
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would say words of property or quality. This language abounds 
in Nouns properly Adjective, although commonly we use but few: 
€.9. ua, more; Fa) some; 5@ good ; ug new; Qumg unwersal ; 
hu dificult; Quiw great; Adu little; efw proper; Qeiw 
sweet; &e. 


Besides these, they call Nouns Substantive themselves, Adjectives, 
if they are used in the way of Adjectives ; in this manner, I, Those 
which end in &, generally reject this and are joined to another Noun, 
and become Adjectives. Thus from @rerh,. spirituality, comes 
EhreriGureorh, spiritual food; from #5 sb, purity, comes #6 5 
ware a pure will, &c. These become Adjectives in another mode 
also, viz.: by changing 4, into §.g7. Thus from.u:5 the outside, comes 
either yoUQur@@r or YosHIQurcper an outward thing: from 
a@psih, the face, comes either ~aéerwa,orqrss géerwa, the fuce’s 
form : from &:b, @ desert, comes &€JUHUTEO g, OF TE SIT HO gs, 
a way through a desert, &c. 


2. Those which end in eo, generally reject this, add iya, and be- 
come Adjectives. Thus from Qaer@eu, a barbarism, comes Ger 
p-wioere, a barbarous mill: from sj (5601, difficulty, comes wfwe | 
purer, a dificult precept, &c. 

3. Those which end in sg, @, » single, become Adjectives by 
doubling g,-, 0. Thus from 5g) an ox, comes TQS HOutIH 
the weight which the ox usually carries : from s7Q, a wood, comes 
er Qa, a woody way, away through a wood ; from ewig, the belly, 
comes aw pwadd, a belly ache; from gm, @ river, comes YP 0 
cor, river sand. Add also, those which end in mbu: for these gene- 
rally, by changing m into p, become Adjectives. Thus from Q@@5y 
zron, comes @) (GUL SC ETA, an iron rod, &c. 

4, Finally the rest of the Nouns, without any change being made, 
if they are added to other Nouns, are taken as Adjectives: thus 
Galtstig,acold wind; 6&8, a stone house; Qua ge to gM 
a3, a@ patient man, &c. They use besides other phrases, which are 
in truth equivalent to Adjectives; but neither do they themselves 
call them, nor ought they to be called Adjectives : thus if to a Noun, 
which we wish to take as an Adjective, there be added the participle 
<2 or e.crar, and it be said, #g SwrTaroes, OY HSS TTS, 
it can indeed be translated, a pure will: properly however it is a ewzlé 
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which has purity, or which is purity. Whence they are phrases, 
not Adjectives. 

The Rules which relate to the use of Adjectives are altogether easy ; 44. 
forasmuch as all Adjectives never vary, neither in gender, nor number, 
nor case. This one thing must be observed, that they may always 
be placed immediately before the principal Noun. Some except a& 
e715, which is put after it; but it is not to.be excepted, since it is a 
Noun Substantive, which if it becomes an Adjective, like all those, 
which end in 14, rejects this, and is always placed before: thus 
advaréet Bear, all tribes, chariQumra@er, all existences. But 
if it be placed after, it is, for the neuter gender, expressed a@arid, 
and better era map; but for the Masculine and Feminine, it is 
expressed era 7 tb, and then it is declined in the ordinary way: or® 
OTapbh, TAarsG gd, AAT EGMESGH, TAT SFO Sud, &c. thus 
cTdaTGA, TRAIT GFOL Waid, THMNTHEHd, TAMTEM Maid, &c. 


es 
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Of Pronouns. 


Of the Pronouns, the Demonstrative are called #°@éQe«1d; those 45, 
which serve for Interrogation, S@éOerd: since €° Qa gH is to 
demonstrate, and Sag is to interrogate. But in this lan- 
guage there are no relative pronouns, besides the words which serve 
for Interrogation, nor any possessive: and derivative pronouns, al- 
though they may exist in the more elegant dialect called Oe s a0, 
in this are not used. The Primitive pronouns, J, rer; Thou, § wu 5 
We, grb, or Srmeer; You, § weer; vary much in their declension 
as will soon be evident. The rest are declined in the same way as 
nouns substantive, nor do they differ much in the oblique cases 
from the Nominative. N. gror, I, G. orar, or cro gumrw, of 
me, D. craré@, to me, A. crar%er, me, Abl. 1. crarafa, or aratraf 
584, in me, Abl. 2. arér@&, from or by me, Abl. 3. era CeyQ, with 
‘me. SoN. £u, Thou, G. er, or aor guru, of thee,D. 2arse, 
to thee, Ac. ecrar, thee, Abl. 1. ecrafd, or ea crafi_s 9a, 
in thee. Abl. 2. ered, from or by thee. Abl. 3. 2 &rCe@ with 
thee. So gieér, (tpse, ipsa, tpsum.) N. grer, himself, G. sor, 
or 5 gyucorw, of himself, D. sa7&@, to himself, A. wetter, him- 
self, Abl. 1. goref& or sarooft SHH in himself, Abl. 2. war@da, 

E 
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from or by himself, Abl. 3. g&rC@Q, with himself. This Pronoun, 
as well by custom as by signification, is equivalent to the reciprocal 
(suus, sua, suum) his, hers, its, and (sui, sibi, se) of himself, to 
himself, himself: in this only it differs, that it has a Plural, as I 
shall describe below, which the reciprocal (sui, sibi, se) has not. But 
these three Pronouns have each a double Plural: from srér, comes 
gid and srmear, we; from fv, comes Ff, and Fase, you; from 
grér comes grb and srmecr, themselves. Of these pri, £ #, 
gh, are used honorarily for the Singular Number: as if a King for 
example should say grmec_r_tre9i Crm, We have ordered ; and 
by way of honor a Son should say to a Father, £A@-3, sit you down, 

instead of saying, £u9¢, sit thou down: 80 @GsstCuasert, the 

Priest himself is coming. Of these 7 has in the oblique G. 

So), or Bdbapwr.w; and #7 has eog or a dapwr_w ; thus in the 

other cases they are declined as in the Singular sué@, a wé6, ous 

86, Sheu, eaitheow, gbeow, &c. Here observe these three 

Pronouns even in the Singular have the Genitive in yg: thus 

or §), Rear gs), borg; and in each number the Dative is formed not 

in a&@, but in .yé@, as appears from what is said; creré@, 

ease, SUEG, SHE6, 2.066, 6046, which elsewhere never 

happens. 


46. We use the word sim, we, not only honorarily for the Singular, as 
we have stated, but also for the Plural: still it differs from the Plural 
preeer, we. The Difference is this: sréear, includes the speaker 
and others, whom from the context it appears he wishes to be includ- 
ed, and always excludes him or them with whom we are speaking; 
but sd, includes both speakers and hearers. Thus, in addressing 
neophytes, we should not well say, srmser GS@aitser : for it would 
be as if we should say, we priests are Christians, but you not ; which 
is untrue; but including themselves also we must say, sra@ ae? 
aise. But if we are addressing Gentiles, since they are not Ohris- 
tians, we must say, not sid, but, in order to exclude them, srmae 
O5Pwitee. But the mode of declining srmsc we, meer you 
is easy: for the first syllable in each being taken away, é short is in- 
stead of it added to the former, and % short to the latter, and the 
common terminations of the cases are joined at the end. Thus N. 
sreca, G. chen or cmsejmrw, D. cris@dée, A. tHe, &c. 
N. Swen, G. ea dee or eo esegmrw,D. ebsegé@, A. a het, 
&c. But srmecr, themselves, changing @ long into d short, is de- 
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clined in the same way. N. srmes, G. gieer, or suse, D. 
Busewmea, A. sHE%w, &c. 

The other Pronouns are declined still more easily: Qaer; he 47. 
Hes, she Dp, it: syacr, he, syuer, she, sg, it; cade, who? 
(M.) cra, who? (F.) og, what? (N.) For they follow the com- 
won rule without any change. 


N. Heer, > a = 7 he. 

G. Heageow, - - - of hin, 
D. Degeg, - - to him. 
Ac. Q)a 2a, = = = - him. 


Abl.1. Qawt_gBo,- - -  inhim. 
Abl.2.Qaewe, - - - « by him. 
Abl. 3. HaQe@Q, - - - with him. 
And thus the other Masculines and Feminines. But the Neuters 
strike out u, and are thus declined. 


N §s, - 5 el HB, 
G. @B4r,or Degoru,- - of it. 
D. Des, orHsysg,- - tote. 
Ac. Qo, or Qsmg, orDsrer, 30. 
Abl.1.@88, - - - - = init. 
Abl.2.95@% - - - - by tt. 
Abl. 3. 966870, or HDeCed, - with it. 
And so the others. 

But in the plural number the Masculines change @ into tf: Oat, 
sat, cat. G. Page.w, D. Pages, or HDatse, &c., in the 
common way: and this plural we use honorarily for the singular. 
There is another plural, which adds ear to the first; Qatecr, gaitear, 
eraiteers and these serve as well for the masculine as the feminine 
plural, and are declined also in the common way; Hetsegnrwuw, 
QutseéG, kc. The Brahmans especially for Qatse, satear, 
say Hare, youre, ival, aval: which in reality is confirmed by no 
rule. Instead of the Pronoun eraer who? &c. there is also a.word, gi, 
or wr, which serves for the Singular and Plural, Masculine and 
Feminine: gflacr, gfacr, gfatee, &c. and is declined in the 
ordinary way; {&@Georw, YGss, Bor, &c. But Pronouns neuter 
become plural by adding ser: thus @ ssa, ygea, ogee, G. 
HDsseqqorw, D. Ppeoesé@, Kc. in the common way. 


Nore sy TRaNsLaTor.—As the above may seem a little confused, I beg to add 
here the several pronouns declined in full, and properly arranged. 
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SEOTION IV. 
Of the Pronoun Adjective. 


48. In this language there are certain words, which have the same sig~ 
nification as pronouns, but as we above stated of Adjectives, never 
vary either in gender, number, or case, but always immediately precede 
their own substantive : hence it has seemed right to call these words 
Pronouns Adjective. But they are (1) Mss, this. (2) ws, that: 
as oi secerQ, that tribe; sspéacrel, that virgin; #5 péerO, 
that forest. (3) «6, who or what? «5 péQe rbd gi, what voice ts 
this ? &c. 

49. The Tamulians use also other words instead of this Adjettive. 
1. For Mss, they say QMarer; for 5s, Hcrer; for 65, T&er; 
their signification and use isthe same. They differ in this one thing, 
that those do not double the following letter, as the first do; they 
say 9) ssOerd, and DérarOerd, &c. Of these orctrer, is used 
not only as an Adjective, but also by itself; and if it is placed before 
a verb, it signifies what? acrerOerérei, what hast thou said? 
If it is put after the verb it signifies [fany? Qemcr@Quicrer, didst 

thou say anything? but if erdrer, is put after a verbal from a-par- 
ticiple, it signifies what? or wherefore? Thus § uQerdrorO serer, 
what hast thou said? £95 Oerdrer@ séron, wherefore hast thou 
gaid thus? Moreover from these three Adjectives proceed Pronouns 
Substantive in this way: M. Odr@edr, F. Marea, N. Harerg, 
that or such as: wsyer@er, he; scr@a, she; strong, it: 
M., eréreger, F. arer@per, who? N, actrergi, what? which all are well 
declined: De @wgearw, HDéregrée, kc. So aerarKer, ore 
as pS, ccrorgeog, &c. But they say Her@dra sare, that 
man. has come, or such a man has come, &c. They signify also the 
same as who? what? Thus .s/a%arwetr@yQercrmaér, he said, who 
pray might he be? PUGeus uredtcsrerO scr Qerdgy, tell, 
what may the sin be, which thou hast committed ; &c. 

50. 2.) More shortly still, instead of these three Adjectives. they use 
these three letters, @, ., er, which they call #:~Oc cps, letters 
indicative: thus Quy, is Ds stu: Hssperd, is #558 
souk; adwere, is «psueray, &c. For the use of these 
letters the Rule may be this: if the word to which those letters are 
joined, begins with a vowel, there are always interposed two o o 
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(consonants); thus from ere; comes Madara, s/dqera;, +eaar 
e, &c. If the following word begins with a consonant, this, what- 
ever it be, is always itself doubled: thus from sear, Oéser; 
from Gur, O@¢Curg ; from org G75, Odors G07; from weer 
earth, Ha@emend; from sre, Qsgsrer: nor can it be written Her 
@r, for then the same letter would not be doubled, which is g, but 
others would be substituted in place of it, and Qeér@er, as we have 
stated above, isa Pronoun Feminine. In the same way #dse0r, 
esear; s0Gurg, «cCGurg, &c. This method is elegant and 
very easy, and in some words much in use, and we may always use 
it elegantly. Hence, when some, that they may say, e.g. this bank 
of the river, say QE seSéeoor, they foolishly entirely mistake: for 
itis the same as to say, that thts bank; when it suffices to say, either 
QHéseor or Hs séeer; for both well signify this bank: in the same 
way we should say, not w § saéesoor, but either sSser,or wi st 
sear, that bank, Sc. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Genders. 


From what has been said thus far, it seems that in this language, 
there either is no difference of Gender, or that such difference is not 
necessary ; forasmuch as, whilst with us (that is in Latin) the Gen- 
ders are distinguished by the adjectives and articles, the Tamulians, 
as we have stated, distinguish by gender neither adjectives nor ar- 
ticles. Nevertheless, they distinguish the genders by the third per- 
son of the verbs, a thing peculiar to this Janguage: and while we 
should say ¢. g. ventt, for every gender, the Tamulians say for the 
masculine aw 6 ser, for the feminine w% gra, for the neuter a3 5; 
as in the following chapter we shall state more fully. They also well 
distinguish by gender the pronouns, ¢hat, he, who ? as we have stated 
above: Qacr, Hae, Op; sac, sever, #5, &c. The Rules for 
the genders, in this language, however, give almost no trouble. In 
Sanscrit the genders are called ame; hence the masculine is called 
udmed, the feminine Men HP Sash, and the neuter sugeed Heb. 
But in Tamul the genders are called, by a common term, S%«. First, 
the Tamulians distinguish only two genders, the first of which they 
call awit Stear, the sublime gender: but the second .s).°.20%ar, where 
this letter .., common in the high dialect, and called gl sQagpséy, 
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is pronounced like the guttural consonant g; whence it is called 
Agrinei, t. €., the inferior gender, and it is the neuter. The first is 
common to males and females: which afterward is distinguished into 
ecsrtit&, dnpal, which is the masculine, &c. Quesu1rd, penpal, 
which is the feminine. All rational beings are of the sublime gender : 
amongst which, God, Angels and Men are of the masculine gender ; 
women of the feminine; all other things without exception are 
neuter. Amongst those masculine, God and Angels are used also in the 
neuter gender: in like manner they join the neuter gender to men, 
whom they wish to honor very greatly: thus @@e#erJQuaps 6 GF 
of 5, the priest has come, &c. Except besides the noun Jar ter, 
when it signifies, a son; for that they use both in the masculine and 
the neuter gender. But the noun @ysemy, an infunt, is always of 
thé neuter gender. 
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CHAPTERITI. 


OF THE VERB. 


SECTION I. 


Of the Conjugation of Verbs, and first of the Present Tense. 


The Verb, which the Tamulians call afer, is conjugated as with 52. 
us, in three Persons, which they name epe3:ch: of which they call 
the first gcren.o; the second qperefi%y ; and the third wetéme. 
In the two first persons they do not distinguish the genders, but only 
in the third: and even this is distinguished by the masculine, femi- 
nine and neuter genders in the singular number only: but in the 
plural the neuter is only distinguished from that which is not neuter, 
and the same word serves for masculine as well as feminine. More- 
over the Tamulians distinguish only three Tenses, which they call 
@ésrab: they are Os8perab, tyme passing, which is the 
Present Tense ; @25ga7a@ 1b, time elapsed, which is the Preterite ; 
aSiereais, time approaching, which is the Future. The final ter- 
minations of all the Tenses are altogether the same. Thus for the 
singular number, the first person has at the end qr; the second gw; 
the third, masculine gor, feminine ger, but the neuter yy, or in 
the future e.. For the Plural, the first has ed; the second witsar ; 
‘the third, masculine and feminine gear; but the neuter as in the 
singular. Besides these, they add another second and third person, 
which they use, as in token of honor, for the singular number: 
of which the second person ends in mf, and the third in .gft. 
Wherefore it is enough, for the conjugation of verbs, to know the first 
person of each tense, and by only changing the termination accord- 
ing to the Rule given, any verbs you please are easily conjugated. 
There is some difficulty in finding the first form. of the tenses, to do 
which these are the Rules. 


About the Present there. is certainly no difficulty: for since atl 53. 


verbs are named from the verbal @.g), the « being doubled or not, 
F 
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by changing this termination into @C»<r, we have the first person of 
the Present, and from this the other persons. Hence &q@w, is the 
common second: S71, the honorary second ; Saar, the common 
third masculine ; @@#, the honorary third; @q@=x, the third femi- 
nine ; @#, the third neuter: and these for the singular. But in the 
Plural number, &Cq@a, is the first person; @itaex, the second ; 
@omreer, the third, for the masculine and feminine; and @s, the 
third of the neuter. Thus, from the verb Qe i908, to make or do, 
the Present is: 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. 
Ist Person Oet-8C ocr, I make. 
2nd Oe w-Am, Thou makest. 
3rd Masculine Qew-@a@er, He makes. 
i Feminine Qei-Qm~ma, She makes. 
- Neuter Ce i-G si, It makes. 
Honorary. 
Ist Oe b-26 mh, I make. 
2nd Oe i-BSr, Thou makest. 
ord Qe wb-Bemi, He or She makes. 
Plural. 
Ist Qe i-BC md, We make. 
2nd Qei-asirear, You make. 
ord M. and F. Qewd-9@itaa, They make. 
5 N. Oe U-G#, They make. 


I add that the third person neuter, instead of ending in @.g-as we 
have stated, ends also in a2. gy. The verbs, for instance, which have 
z before © .g, rejecting G@og, add gi: thus from Qerag Gog 
comes Gerdes, &c. Those which have 2, or the consonant w, 
before @n.g7, rejecting 2», add either @s, or more elegantly 
«61; thus from 59. 9 comes on 5 Gl, or gu go; from Oru 
Gog comes Qei@g, or Qebuy gp; from Gob&og comes Crow 
si, or Crug, &c. For this last, since a long vowel precedes it, 
does not double i, as Ce#u py), since the first is short. Observe 
that the present is often used for the future, and especially in the 
epistolary style. 
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SECTION II. 
Of the Preterite. 


About the preterite there is more difficulty; forasmuch as there 04. 


are both more rules for preterites, and of these there is scarcely one 
which does not require much exception. Lest however beginners 
finding no path before them, should themselves begin to stray at ran- 
dom, we will give some methodically compiled rules, confining the way 
as it were with hedges: we will notice here the greater number of the 
exceptions from these rules; the rest they themselves will soon learn, 
after wandering for a short time. That those, who desire to learn 
this language, may however both more easily retain, and have ready 
at a nod, the rules for priterites, which I have determined to lay 
down here, it is my humor to bind them in a bundle as it were, in 
these eight versicles : 

Que prope precedit cradu vel gradu, littera monstrat | 

Preteritum ; his, que ca duplicant, hec regula constet : 

Consona ya, ra, t, u, at, ten; a dabit anden. 

Omnia longa déven copulant. Ast in gradz verbis, 

Nga, guinen; na, den; na den; dant: zw feré semper 

Addit inén: lu, ru, lu, dén, den, dén, sibi poscunt : 

lu variat : ya, ¢, at, nden dant: longa vagantur. 

Usus plura tamen passim variare docebit.* 


Wherefore the letter which next precedes cradu or gradu shows the 


* Nore. These barbarous lines may be rendered barbarously thus: 


é8 0 g) Ap gs 
The Letter next preceding cradu or gradu shows 
& 


The Precterite: for those which double ca the rule is this: 


es ‘Qe ww gCser 

Xa consonant, and ra, 3, w,and ai give ten; 

A 2 £C Hx & @Carcsr 

4 anden gives; alllong unite with kinen. But in verbs 
Qos wf GGareér exr Guo or Csr 

In gradu, nga gives guinen; na, den; na, den give; 

2. Corer @% Cro 0 CSOT oy Cmsr 

U commonly adds tnéx ; du demands den; ru den ; lu, den; 

Cc uP 8 sCgear 

Lu varies: ya, 2, and az give nden ; long vowels vary ; 

lixperience will teach yet more, on all sides, vary. 
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preterite. For all verbs, as we have already said, end either in 
é@pg), or in @o.g; and the rule of the preterite is taken from 
the letter which immediately precedes this termination. Hence for 
those which double ca the rule is this: for Verbs, that is, which end 
in og), the & being doubled, these are the Rules. ; 

55. Rule 1. The consonant wv, ¢, Q, e, @, give SC gor. Verbs, which 
before 6@.) have the consonants J or ¢, have the preterite in 
éCeor. Thus Coiéaog, to feed, CoigC sar; Qoriéaps, to 
agglomerate, QurigCseér. So wartéBp gi, to nourish, ae ts 
Gscr; SiéAng, to end strife, SisCsx; uTréSo gi, to see, 
writ gC wor, &c. In the same way those which have 2, or az, or u, 
before 8, have ten in the preterite. Thus SAS@ og, to 
extend, SdsC ger; uy 680), to learn, ug SC gar. So ver. 
20 g, to create, ue1_gC ser; 2m gdh 5), to kick with the heel, 
2am 56685, So u@s8pg, to lie down, WOSC gm; oe OS8r gw, 
to clothe, 2.056 gar; Qu@éa pg, lo rash, Owes SC go,&c, From 
these except Q@éapsg ; for it hs QGgsCee. But this Rule is 
altogether universal. . 

56. Rule 2. 4, gives Andén. Those, that is, which have @ short before 
é@f gi, rejecting 40), form the preterite by adding 6C sar. 
Thus from 12é6¢.9 g', to forget, oo 6 eer; from UpéB pg, to fly, 
U0 66 ser ; from 9068p yg), to be born, Np sC gcc ; from @ pé8oy, 
to descend or die, Qo sC gor, &c. Except those which have only one 
syllable before 690g): for these in the preterite have @Garer, 
Thus from sé9g, séGCacr; 6é8pg), 6&@Cercr ; which in 
fact end thus by Syncope ; for they ought to end in 8@ 8g; 546 
89 1, 6é@ @. gs, and are of the Rule at number 60, as I shall state 
below. You need not except however naw), although another 
has written, that it has wewé@ Corer, which is not true: for it has, 
according to the general rule, wee sC,gr. 


57, Rule 3. All long syllables unite with é@Caré : that is, all which 
before 62 have along vowel, form the preterite in @Cavrctr. 
Thus from 4&2 .5), to make, 4&é@Carcr ; from $280, to put to 
flight, $éSCarcr ; from 6séG w, to be filled, CgpéECorom 5 from 
gx 88 0 5), to suspend from @ cross, gré@Carcr; from CoréGo gp, 
to look at, Coré@Garer : and this in a similar way, because they are 
syncopated from yjé@S ogi, &c.: as is evident from the imperative. 
Except .44@ g, which, because it is not abbreviated by syncope, 
has wSC ec: and eTéO 7H), 6766 goo 5 which yerb when it signi- 


° 
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fies to keep watch over, cannot be written, as from ignorance most even 
of the Tamulians do, e7té@9.8), carcradu; for when written in 
this way it does not mean fo keep watch over, but to cause a certain 
warmth of the tongue, such as pepper and similar things occasion ; 
whence that warmth is called e77:b, caram. 

Ard thus much of verbs which end in @og: I think right to 58. 
add this one remark. Many verbs by syncope end in 6#.g), and in 
truth end in @@.., all which, according to the rule which I shall 
presently give at number 60, have in the preterite, é@Garor. But 
these are generally verbs active from the neuter, which ends in 
weogs, Thus #10903, to be shut in, neuter ; 9: #@ 90g), and 
by syncope we-é80 5), to shut in, active: eweee si, to with- 
draw into a corner neuter; Pp. HEGHO gi or HEH to put into a 
corner, active: sQmi&p, to tremble; sQé64 0g, or 508 35), 
_ tocause to tremble: SHE0 gw, to flee; SESS gH, or SEA gi, to put 
to flight, &c. All these have in the preterite 6 @Cerer; thus 1: 6a 
Carér, pg SGCoarar, SCERCorcr, FFHCarcr, &c. In the same way 
there are others, which by syncope end in 68.,.which of them- 
selves ought to end iné@@pg. Thus Or 9 é68.0.9, to. scrape 
up grass, Dé géGog; CpOEGSg), to turn to flight, POEBDSH ; 
GEG 80g), to put one on another, s0é80g), &c. All which 
according to the rule which I shall give, have well the preterite 
in &aGarer; Oe gréSCorer, anpAéSCoredr, GEHCorcr, &c. Thus 
those I have noted above sé@p gy, é80g, &c: and almost all, 
‘ which, before €9.g), have a long vowel; as 4490 9, Guré@o 1, 
&e. which all have €@Garer, as is said above. Whence all these are 
not exceptions from the rules I gave just now. In order to distin- 
guish however whether any verb by its own nature may end in 68.9), 
or whether it ends so by syncope, we must have recourse to the word 
of the Imperative: for if, in the imperative, the verb si éapg for 
example, has oc; and 9: 289. has .91.26 ; 80 ep SG, £E6, 
Oe KEG, EPPOEG ; 80 EG, YEG, GuTé@G, Kc. Whence all these 
ought to end in €@9..), and by syncope do terminate in 690 ». 
- As to verbs which end in @.,g), let the First Rule be: nga, gives 59 
guinen; ea, Gior; a, Goor, That is to say, those which have 
és before og), have in the preterite @Carér: thus wariao 5 to 
venerate, aeamEGCarcr ; ‘91t-G@pg, to shut in, gr mw ECan ; 
Qe wHE 0 gi, to agree, @ _ wOCardr, &c. Those however which have 
ex before 2g), have in the preterite Gor; thus eawraoyg, to 
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devour, & «Gro; &fe0 89 g, to see, ser Cc, which in the pre- 
terite also changes the first long syllable into a short one.- Finally 
those which have the consonant or before @.s), in the preterite 
reject Bog and add Gr: thus Par 90H, to nee Bar worr ; 
or oor 2m 61, to say, Gras per, &e. 


60. Rule 2. U almost always adds inen. That is to say if z short 


61. 


comes before #0 g/, 6 g) is rejected in the preterite, and QCarer 
almost always added. I have said, almost always: because if to that 
w there be joined the following consonants, «, #, v/, either single or 
double; or er, ar, a, 0; the preterite always has @Gersr. Thus, 


CGusGog, to speak, vACadm ; Ee ENS, to desire, SEACrS 5 


Tap 8.0.9), to write, tap SCartr; 95558100), to perform, BOS 
BCarcr ; bh. 8951, to confide, sbICara ; wiiySo si, to fix one 
on another, gi ICorsr; wee spy So g, to make, vemesiarcar ; 2.0 Tr 


280g), to walk about, e-wrd Cord; gidapGos', to sneeze often, 


gibsCerer; Ser e180 g1, to interweave, srofGarcr, From these 
except only * a8. to prepare, which has #érG pcs : of the other 
this rule is pretty universal. 

2. But if to that « there be joined 4, or --, or 0; then whether more 
than one syllable precede, as, POGS 2H, SQQGl gH, sunGns; 
or only one syllable precedes, that however being long, either by its 
own nature, as, 7@ 995), CsQ809,Cgo8g; or long because 
two consonants follow, as s2@S 95), SHorQGn gi, 608089), Ear 
op g, &€p mp gi, &c., in all these cases the preterite ends in 
the same way in @Gerdr. Thus @@éeCard, SGy Cara, sat 
Gercr, ca aGarer, Csu-Corér, Ce MCars, SSHCarcar, ary Gara, 
& 19 Gara, sor NCers, & HMGerar, &c. Except Cut@aowg, of 
which, although the first syllable is long, the preeterite is Cume2 Ger. 
But if before @, @, m, there be only one short syllable, then that 
consonant, &, u., ©, being doubled, the preterite ends in o@. Thus 
from S@S2 5), £éCse0r: from S@Gog, séCouw; from sOl pp» 
ueGiér; Qumho gs, QusCna, Dobos, HDSCow; 999 
#1, 9 Goa, &c, This rule also is invariable: nevertheless Jd@#@ 
S!, andj 69s, besides ASC acr_and WéCach, have also UG SC gar 
and 1 @ 66 gar. 

Rule 3. ©, @, g, demand for themselves severally Gior, G gor 
Gor: ap varies. This is an exception from these, which have 
wu before @os. Thatis tosay, 1. If there be joined to that ua 
single ar, it pecomes in the preterite ewrGror, Thus 3@ 009, 
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YerCror, utT@Gog, innarGreor, © GHGs, &GewCror, 
Va Geaiaog1, Da wGarG«or, kc. 295805), however, has .9 Hall 
Gareér, Butif the ar be double, the preterite, by the general rule, 
is in @Carcr; thus saresOo 5, gpaciCars; SaeGos, gare 
Carat; gorenfos, gereiGarsr, &c. Nevertheless Sae@apgi, 
besides aferafiSercr, has also SewG:_ér: and Osreres G0 g) always 
has QarewGrér.—2. If to that x, 7 be joined, 6C scr is added 
in the preterite to that consonant 7, which is allowed to remain: 
thus aaGQGearg, aaitsC sa; SGGos, Et sCgso; CeGgergs, 
Get sCscr; BAGS, SITEC war, Kc. Except one or two hav- 
ing inen: thus at@Sog), ariiCae. Butageps, a5C gor ; 
569235), ssa; and Quigxeog, Qurgscgser. 3. But if to 
that uw theresbe joined a, either single, as #980 5), Hp BD 
Gog; or double, as Qed gy Or dgGns, Qadgeog, Gar 
O98 51, &c.: then the @ is taken away altogether, and oC oir is 
added: thus #&.9%rGoar, 91porC par, DecrC par, QaerC por, Oe rar 
Goer, &c. So when £64809 gs occurs by syncope from #8 918 
gi: this, both in the imperative has §@&g», and in the negative 
#&Caeér: and by this rule in the preterite it has @orCocr. Except 
however Gerd gas, which has Geer Gercér.—4. Finally “ @p 
varies.” That is to say, if to that uw, uo be joined, some in the prete- 
rite add simply Cgar: thus sapS og, BapC gar; eapars,e. ap 
Gsar; OstapSog, OsrapGsa. Others, reject the w and add 
i to the consonant #C sor: thus from ar@Gpg, arp SC gc ; 
from ST @QSog, STO SC oe; eNOGos, eds PC gor; IY 
og, HID SC gr; S190 9, Sah 56 wear: SapGs however 
retains the « also, and makes Sap sC gar. But ange 20s has 
indeed ap@pSCarar, but it does not belong to this rule ; since it is 
really apap 64s; whence it has in the Infinitive apqpe, and not 
cpp, as the others here adduced have, 913,22, ar, ep. 

Rule 4. &, ®, 2, give GCger: that is to say, if the consonant 62, 

wi, or #, or ai, occurs before So), 69g) is rejected, and the pre- 
—terite formed by adding gC ser: thus from ge@erc8og, sor 
bCee; 80 from s0:SpH, 60. sec: so from 98395, 
HOC eer, &c. Except mag, which has enaiC gar ; Quw 
Bog, QUbC sar; OeiB ng, VeiC gar; O5LEaNg, OFLC Sa: 
to which, except sometimes by the very lowest people, s is usually 
added. 


Finally Rule 5. “ Long syllables vary :” that is to say, when be- 65. 
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fore © #), there occurs a long vowel, (which very few verbs admit), 
the rule is variable. For instance #199, and Gur g which really 
is Cur», have tere, GurGearn, e180 gp, Oe Soe with the 
first short: Ceaog, Csr&@pg have Gesigar, OsrsC gar, in 
which, the first syllable, which elsewhere is always long, becomes 
short in the preterite, and in consequence in the gerund and past 
participle also. . 

64. The form of the preterite being given by these rules, this also is 
conjugated through the persons and numbers according to the end- 
ings given at number 52. Thus from the verb Ce i&s2 g to make, 


the Preterite is: 
PRETERITE TENSE. 


Singular. 
Ist Person Cew-Gee, I have made. 
2nd Oei-gru, Thou hast made. 
3rd Masculine Qei-girer, He has made. 
a Feminine Oew-gia, She has made. 
= Neuter Oeu-sH), It has made. 
Honorary. 
Ist Qei-Cgrb, Ihave made. 
2nd Oe wb-7r, Thou hast made. 
ord Oeu-grir, He or she has made. 
Plural. 
Ist Oewu-C grb, We have made. 
2nd Oe uU-$ tear, You have made. 
3rd M.andF.  Qew-gritea, They have made. 
” N. Ori-# 8, They have made. 


I have said Geis for the Neuter, although others may say 
Qe i sg): which however is barbarous and vulgar. Besides, of 
these which I have said have Csr in the preeterite, some may ter- 
minate in @Geer; and those which have gG ger, may have éCear. 
Not all however, but those only which have © or gw before £@».57. 
or Gog: thus a f9og, 30 6C ea or OSCE; ue Gog, 
5-66 gor or we Cea; 80 199809, no@p SG sor OF HONE 
Ceci; 01880 g), 200 C6 gor or on1._& Gear, &c. But this way 
is not so elegant : certainly in so many of their classical books which 
I have read, written not only in verse, but in prose also, I have un- 
doubtedly nowhere once met with @Geer or &Ceotr; but they al- 
ways form the preterite in verbs of that sort in gCgor or £CG gos. 


\ 
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Moreover of those which have another letter besides @ or = before 
&og or £8), never can even one verb have the preterite in 
@Gear; although they may have $C ger or Caer. So it can by 
no means be said 10. 1@iCeer, wert Geer, QurpéCecr, uOECEc, 
&c. Wherefore sC,ss%r, 63,0 is the universal mode in all verbs 
of that rule, without exception; and is certainly more elegant, and is 
with one consent approved and used by the learned. 7 
I add an appendix for the third person of the neuter. All verbs 60. 
which have the preeterite in @Gorar, besides having in the third per- 
son neuter Morgs; as 9 wea g, Uewentiorg, &c., elegantly 
have also Mom: thus #2 HAS py, Veros ig, &c. So, in the 
elegant dialect, from Gere gi8 96 comes the preterite Oerdcd 
Gerer. Although we do not use this in the vulgar dialect, we use 
nevertheless, according to this rule, the third person neuter Qer& 
el. Some in place of double », add double e, and say 7 wee, 
verge, Cer acdS&s, &c. which however is not so elegant. Others 
to both ways add 7, Qeradée g or Oe recd dog; which how- 
ever is altogether a mistake. Others finally use this termination in 
other preeterites also; and instead of saying 19a 5), they say 
2 gi 5SEe, &c. as generally men of the lowest caste of Parrears are 
accustomed to speak. Which however must by no means be said. Ac- 
cording to this rule, the third person neuter varies in the preterite, 
Gersr from 98g), and GurCercér from Gurpgi: for it either 
becomes, according to their general rule, gargs, Gurerg; or, since 
the preterite may be .yuIGercr, Gum SiGerer, according to this ap- 
pendix, it becomes 094.0, GumuS6.m: which however although it 
be common in the high idiom, is not in use in the vulgar dialect; 
but they use these words, gée& or gée@s, Curée or Curéa gi. 
And thus much of the preeterites. 


SECTION III. 
Of the Future. | 

About the Future there is almost no difficulty. Forasmuch as, 66. 

1. Allthat have &Caror, with single or double «, in the preterite, 
have in the future @Gacr. Thus @GaCars, to cast oul, EpAG Car ; 
wow ieCsrar, to veneraté, cour iGGaer, pyr éBCarar, to shut in, 
HL 8G Caer, &e. 7 

2. These being excepted, no other form of preterite being taken 


into account, those which end in 6&.7.g: have the future in OG@us : 
fs | 
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thus from we sap gy, to learn, ug. OCuUer ; from op4é8 pg, to for- 
get, wpoCud; from OGéeps, to exist, HGrOCudr ; from Coad 
2.0 8), to hear, GeariCuedr, or which is the same thing Gec~Cuer, &c. 

Those however which end in @.g, have in the future Cae : 
thus Oe Lap, to make, Oe iCacs; 48, to become, gouge; 
Cur@p gi, to go, GurGad; QupSos, to obtan, QumGac ; 
acap g@p 8), to write, rap gGadér, &c. Except those, which, before 
©» gi, have the consonant ew or er; these add Guer; thus, ec 
2s), to eat, oo Cuchr; 6rexp g, to see, 6 rei Gur; 80 Sars pg, 
toeat, BarGue; aécr&p gi, to say, sarGudér, kc. Moreover those 
which have 9%, ap, @7, either with the double consonant, or witha 
long letter preceding, before & gi ; these more elegantly add Cacir 
according to the general rule, the single consonant remaining: thus 
from Qeragens, to say, Gerda gGas or CerdCac ; from 
Gsraen@p g, to buy, CaraexCadr or OstaGad; from ged 
pe, to reign, geCac or gaGecdr; from wtapepy, to live, 
erapGadr, or atpGaer, &c. Of these futures the second is always 
the more elegant. But .»2jap@og e€. g. since it has not a conso- 
nant, nor a long but a short vowel before 1, cannot be called 
-5):pGasér, but must always be called sy apCacdr, &c. 

The form of the future having been easily found by means of these 
rules, this tense may also be conjugated through the persons and 
numbers according to the common terminations: thus, 


FUTURE TENSE. 


Singular. 

[st Person — Qeb-Caer, TJ shall or will make. 
2nd Qeb-art, Thou shalt or wilt make. 
3rd Masce @Qew-qrer, He shall or will make. 

ra Fem. Gewb-arer, She shall or will make. 

A Neut. Qed-ud, It shall or will make. 

_ Honorary. 
Tat Qeu-Gamd, TI shall or will make. 
2nd Ce b-Sir, Thou shalt or wilt make. 
3rd Ce wb-ant He or she shall or will make. 
Plural. 

Ist Cet-Carh, We shall or will make. 
2nd _ Qeb-Sitaer, You shall or will make. 
3rd M.& F. @ew-anteax, They shall or will make. 


» « N. Ceim-uje, They shall or will make. 
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Here observe that for the third person neuter, verbs that end in 67. 
éag) change this into £65: thus »1-€@ 2), to include, ga 
Gb; Does og, to exist, HPxEGh; vwrsGog, to create, 
Lye0._&@b, &c. Those however which end in @p g, rejecting alto- | 
gether @ gi), add ed, in this way. If the vowel preceding be yw, it 
is struck out: thus »qp8og, to weep, Qt; Boeps, to 
govern, 405; GupGp sg, tobe tn health, Qu ps, &c. But if 
it be some other short vowel, or the diphthong ¢g, w is inserted and 
it becomes uh: thus yeorBog, to obtain, serujd; 908 
© £1, to know, 845, kc. But if the vowel be long, then either 
a single & is added, or @d is added: thus from wang to be 
made, comes gb or G5; from Gurp gs, to go, Gur or Curg@b; 
from CaS», to burn, Caub or Ga@b; from Csr8pg), to grieve, 
Cgrb or Csr, &c. Finally if there be a consonant before 9 o.5, 
eb is united to it, by doubling that consonant, if it be preceded 
by a short vowel; but otherwise, if by a long one: thus, BarOpy, - 
to eal, Bur gph; Geta g, tomake, Oe iub; CodlSog, to feed, 
Grouch, &c, Those however which have @Gaedir in the first person, 
as I have stated above, always have ,@b in the third of the neuter: 
wanhE Cac, serHGd; 1 BECaer, gr. med, &c. 

Since, besides these three tenses, the Tamulians have no Imperfect, 
nor Pluperfect, I will explain the mode of supplying those, in the 
following chapter, where I shall treat of the Syntax; there too I 
- shall give certain phrases, which we may call Aorists. 


SECTION IV. 
Of the Imperatwwe. 


The Tamulians have the Imperative, and call it ead, from the 68, 
verb @a/@pg) to command. The rule for the Imperative however is 
easy ; forasmuch as the word which remains, after rejecting from any 
verb, 420.4), or Gog, serves for the imperative, in the second 
person singular. Thus from vw» 6@p 9, Uy; from QurgéOns, 
Qurm; from urféGpg, uri: so from COerd pars, Cerri; 
from Qe t@ pg, Qe; from Curp g, Cur,&c. Thus, since PSE pg 
and e& 590.5), are so pronounced by syncope, from £4 p&p and Jd 
9/8» g), which are not in use; the imperative according to this rule is 
in use notwithstanding; A&g, ea gx. Those however which before 
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fore @o 4, there occurs a long vowel, (which very few verbs admit), 
the rule is variable. For instance 89 $), and Gur pg which really 
is Cur@ s), haye Carer, GumGar oir, €7°80 g, Oe 8S,nér with the 
first short: Caan» gy, Gsr@pg have Qa 66 gor, Csr eC sar, in 
which, the first syllable, which elsewhere is always long, becomes 
short in the preterite, and in consequence in the gerund and past 
participle also. 

64. The form of the preterite being given by these rules, this also is 
conjugated through the persons and numbers according to the end- 
ings given at number 52. Thus from the verb Qe iQe gH to make, 


the Preterite is - 
PRATERITE TENSE. 


Singular. 
Ist Pergo Ge i-C sr, I have made. 
2nd | Oei-gris, Thou hast made. 
3rd Masculine Qedwo- sro, He has made. 
2 Feminine Oeb- sia, She has made. 
= Neuter Oe i- 5 gi, It has made. 
Honorary. | 
Ist Oei-Csrb,  TJhave made. 
2nd . Oet-€7r, Thou hast made. 
3rd Qei-grr, He or she has made. 
Plural. 
Ist Qei-C smd, We have made. 
2nd Orb-Siaa, You have made. 
3rd M.andF. Qe U-Sritsar, They have made. 
9 N Ori-g 5, They have made. 


I have said Qe i 6g for the Neuter, although others may say 
Qe i 7: which however is barbarous and vulgar. Besides, of 
these which I have said have £C er in the preterite, some may ter- 
minate in @ Geer; and those which have #G ger, may have Ces. 
Not all however, but those only which have §) or % before £90 5 
or Sw: thus 89) 0 1, 38 6C wr or oS} 8 5 C & oir Lip. m7, 
Lu 6C gor or oF Cedr: go neo 08 » 5, Ln6o 9 5G Beer or LO GD 0 G5 
Cer; 01 890 g, 1 $C Foor or peor Geer, &c. But this way 
is not so elegant : certainly in so many of their classical books which 
I have read, written not only in verse, but in prose also, I have un- 
doubtedly nowhere once met with @hGecr or &Cecdr: but they al- 
Ways form the preterite in yerbs of that sort in gC sor or £G gar. 


4 
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Moreover of those which have another letter besides © or = before 
&pg or 6g), never can even one verb have the preterite in 
@Gear; although they may have Cer or Cee. So it can by 
no means be said wo o@;Ceor, wert @Cear, OurodéCectr, WOEC ec, 
&c. Wherefore 6C gsr, SS.eér is the universal mode in all verbs 
of that rule, without exception; and is certainly more elegant, and is 
with one consent approved and used by the learned. 
I add an appendix for the third person of the neuter. All verbs 69. 
which have the preterite in @Cowraér, besides having in the third per- 
‘son neuter @Morgs; as 1 weary, Uevrestiorg), &c., elegantly 
have also @owm: thus w2e wasp, veri ig, &c. So, in the 
-elegant dialect, from Qe7e g@& pg comes the preterite Oe rade 
Gereér. Although we do not use this in the vulgar dialect, we use 
nevertheless, according to this rule, the third person neuter Qer& 
ei. Some in place of double , add double e, and say 9 waée, 
weriée, Ce racdSé&s, &c. which however is not so elegant. Others 
to both ways add wy, Qerdcdléeg or Oe rod pms; which how- 
ever is altogether a mistake. Others finally use this termination in 
other preeterites also; and instead of saying ga 56), they say 
3 gu 5 See. &c. as generally men of the lowest caste of Parrears are 
accustomed to speak. Which however must by no means be said. Ac- 
cording to this rule, the third person neuter varies in the przterite, 
Gers from 938g), and GumCareér from Curogi: for it either 
becomes, according to their general rule, gargs, Curerg; or, since 
the praeterite may be quIGercr, Gum SGerer, according to this ap- 
pendix, it becomes 9198.9, Guru8 6.7: which however although it 
be common in the high idiom, is not in use in the vulgar dialect; 
but they use these words, és or gée, CuTée or eee 
And thus much of the preeterites. 


SECTION III. 
Of the Future. 


About the Future there is almost no difficulty. Peranita chas, 66. 

1. Allthat have &Carer, with single or double «, in the preterite, 
have in the future @Gacr. Thus @QaCars, to cast out, pO @ Caer ; 
aowiaGsrd, to veneralé, or meGaer , pyr éBCarcr, to shut in, 
</-_ 86 Gwer, &c. 

2. These being excepted, no other form of preterite being taken 


into account, those which end in 6&@7.g: have the future in GO Cus : 
| a | 
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Sogor 24> 4s have the consonants er or 7p, add u; thus $6 Ep, 
So gmraerano sg, cog; oISPSSng, HSap,&c. Those how- 
ever which have 9, or @, or ap, with a long vowel preceding, or 
with double @ or a, may also terminate with the simple consonant 
®, or,.p: thus from Cargu@og, with the first long, to infect, 
comes Car gi, or Cara; from Oe rage ng, Gera or Cerda; 
from g@Sos5, ges or ga: from Osra@mGoag, Gataoe or 
Gera; from erapGpg, wrap or ard, &c., and the second way 
is always the more elegant. __ 

From the general rule except those which in the preterite have 
SGarer ; for in the imperative they have @: thus ermiSGersr, 
QTHG; w-&@Carcr, wr6G; apOHCarcr, apOe, &c. Which 
however are not in fact to be excepted ; forasmuch us I have repeat- 
edly said, since these verbs are really 9 é@ 209), (AG alg, kc. 
they have the imperative according to the general rule. 


Except however a(n 8p gi), and #2; for from these come, 
er, va, ov dd: and these for the second person have Sw tu. 


69. But for the second person Honorary e. is added: thus wy apd, 
Oerdgud; s$S ph, ar&@ib,&c. But to the imperative Cur, de- 
part thou, they do not add @..4, but & only for the honorary ; and say 
Gur, And tothe words er, 7, they add @db and say enh, 
(5b. Moreover, if there still be added to this word of the impe- 
rative, Qsrer short, it becomes the second person plural: thus 
ug wyeOsrer, OeragaQera, CormOsre, arGgeQsra, sree 
Oana, &c. For the other persons they use the word of the future 
‘tense. Again an elegant form of the imperative, in all the persons, is 
to use the word of the Infinitive, e.g. M@ses, Cure, Cerda, kc. 
And they use this method especially when they speak with a highly 
noble personage, with a king, a priest, &c., to whom they would not 
seem to speak imperatively : they do not say e.g. CwafOrap sod; 
but, as if asking, CsafOrapsSmée; and so not Caeemid, but, 
Gaawée, &c. In this sense they often add: to the word of the 
Infinitive; ere, Ca aes, &c. Hence another mode of Impera- 
tive is to add to each person of the Future, wae, the Infinitive from 
the verb ga@og: thus Curerwre, Curd sre, Cuner@es, &c. 
Which mode however is not strictly imperative, as we have said: 
because they use the word of the Infinitive with any person, as 
} shall explain more at large in the more elegant dialect of 
this langnage. Wherefore from the verb Qeii@o yg the impera- 
tive is: 
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IMPERATIVE. 
Singular. : 

2nd Person Oew, or Qe i-erwre, Make thou. 

' Ord Mase. Oed-ar@e, Let him make. 
- Fem. Qewi-arere, Let her make, 
: Honorary. 
_ 2nd Qedi-wh, or Oei-Srre, Make thou. 
Plural. 
2nd Oe b-weOsrer, or Oe i-S teers, Make ye. 
3rd Oeri-eartéserre, Let them make. 


and for any person Ged w, Qed-weyib. 


The Tamulians haye, properly speaking, no Optative or Subjunc- 
tive, although they express these ideas very well by certain phrases ; 
which, since they have reference to the Syntax, I shall treat of in the 
next chapter. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Infinitive. 


The Infinitive in this language is exceedingly easy : since all verbs ‘70. 
which end in 68g, form the Infinitive by changing that into és: 
thus, from wo é8pg, uyés ; from O@Gésog, DBs ; from 
2-682 5, #1 85; from Qurpéeog, Quraée; from wd 
Gog, epés, kc. The Rule is quite universal. Those however 
which end in &» g, may all indeed in the same way have the Infini- 
tive in s: thus from » Sang, Me; from GeiGng, Ceve, kc. 
Still this mode more properly belongs to the high dialect, and is 
seldom adopted in the vulgar; except in verbs which have a long 
eyllable before & og: for even in the vulgar dialect there occur ye, 
Curs, Gas, Core, &c. Others, rejecting &g, add a short, which 
is joined to the word which remains; so that if this ends in «, it 
may be struck out: thus from Qu »@&og, Qup; from sapSog, 
sip, &e. If it ends in s9 or ©, w may be added; thus from .geor. 
Ep g, sjorw:; from »ASo gw, sw Hw, &c. If, finally, it ends in 
a consonant, then, unless it be z or ¢p, which never are doubled, and 
one only syllable and that short precedes, that consonant is doubled ; 
but not so if either more syllables precede, or one long one. Thus 


71. 
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from ear & og, since the first syllable is short, comes eet ex; 
but from é7e0 #0 g), since the first is long, comes eraser: so from 
Cer iang, Oeiw ; but from Cuoiépg, Guw: so from pérhp gi, 
Serer; from emo g, aear,&c. All these Rules are universal. 
Hence, as I have very often said, since those which in the preterite 
have @Cersr, may in fact end in £&@ 7 yi, although by syncope the 
is taken away ; they have « in the Infinitive according to this general 
rule: mewma, COs, apps, &c. 


SECTION VI. 
Of Gerunds and Partwciples. 


The Tamulians call the Gerund eS%arQwéeih, as if they would 
call it, a defect of the verb: for the Gerund has the force and mean- 
ing of a verb, but since it is not conjugated through the persons and 
tenses, it is said to fall short somewhat of the design of the verb. 
They have one only gerund, which is equivalent to our gerund in 
do; they supply others in a way which I shall explain at number 
121, where I treat of the Syntax. The Gerund however, which they 
have, is taken from the word of the preeterite in this way: if this 
ends in @Gerer, Carer being taken away, we have the gerund in ?; 
eaters, wcari@; st SaCarar, 1 62; arhCaed, arf; 
Gh Cardr, (OG; exresiiCearcr, Uesrel, &c. Thus, since Ger 
289 g, as we have said above, may have for its preterite in the 
high dialect QeadeJCerc ; although this preeterite is not in use in 
the vulgar dialect also, yet the Gerund from this is in use Gerdgl. 
All others remove qr from the preeterite and substitute u, to form 
the gerund: thus from a sC ee, a gg; from oD sC gor, oO 5S; 
from uy gC sar, vo §#); from UC CLe, uA; from CusCpe, 
Qupwy; from eewCre@r, eoxrQ; from earGpar, corm, &e. 
Except .Gerér, GumGerér, which have g&, Gu@, or more fre- 
quently ww and Gumi. Observe this one thing, that this gerund 
can never be governed by another noun than that which governs the 
following verb; which verb may not be another gerund, but either 
the principal verb completing the sentence, or an infinitive, or a par- 
ticiple, &c. : which is observed by the Latins, in respect of the gerund 
indo. Thus I cannot say, sacruty oT @y-Gerar, because the ge- 
rund wit is governed by eer, and the following yu Cerdr by 
gaeér. So neither in Latin may I say, slle cantando, ego saltavi (he 
by singing, I danced:) but by the ablative absolute illo cantante, - 
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him singing ; whence also in Tamul we must say, gaaure sr@ 
ip Gerér. But it is correct to say, ersruTg.wry.Carar, ego cantan- 
do saltavi, by singing I danced. So it is said, pro CeradéOar sr 
Gasserfuuad Oeistar; because although the Gerunds, 
Qed), Qer at: @, may be governed by sre, and the principal verb 
Qew src by sar; yet there follows after the Gerunds the participle 
@ $s, which is governed by the same rer, &c. This Rule is to be 
especially observed ; for in this I have seen even the more expert 
make mistakes. Hence without error it cannot be said, e266 Up 
Bb paseetere o@5), the 1728th year from the birth of Christ; but 
either 908, or 90g): and so in other cases, Except however 
the Gerund .gu, from the verb y@ 9); which since it often serves 
to form adverbs from nouns, as I shall explain at number 125, does 
not then follow this rule. 

But they call the Participle, QUwOrdéeit, a defect of the noun : T2. 
for it has the signification of a noun, but with the Tamulians is not 
declined through the cases, genders and numbers, but the very same 
one word of the participle serves for every case, gender, and num- 
ber: whence they say well, that it falls short of the design of the 
noun, There are three participles, of the present, of the preterite 
or past, and of the future. 

The Participle of the Present, is formed by taking away 7 from 
Gop or é8og: thus from 390g, 4y@o; from Cri8rg, 
Geié&y; from Gurog, Gur, &c. So from upéap gi, uy. 
62; from #: 689 5), sg éap, &c. 

The Participle of the Preterite, is formed by taking away or from 
the word of the preterite, and adding a short: thus from Carer, 
gor; from CudGerer, Curer; from ue Cer, ure; from Oud 
Coe, Cup; from up £6 go, uo 68 ; from aowheCarch, vew 
weer; kc, 

The Participle of the Future is the very word of the third person 
neuter: gb or g@b; Curd, or GurG@h; Oebud, QHéGrr, 
wip. SG, apd, op, &e. 

Observe that the two first participles correspond with ours ; not 73. 
so the participle future: forasmuch as Qewdueb e.g. serves only for 
the participle facturus, about to make, when this can be resolved 
by who or which, and the word of the future tense, I will make, 
thou wilt make, &c. Thus I may translate Do séGe ia, 5 séecr, 
&e., the artificer about to make this, or the artificer who is about to 
make this, i.e. who rill make this. But when the participle in 
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rus in Latin implies an end, then it can be resolved neither by who 
or which, nor by this participle of the Tamul Language: e. g. Do- 
minus bonis premium daturus veniet, the Lord will come to give a 
rerard to the good, cannot well be translated by the Tamul words, 
SWWValéE@GéeGiuSter $s SGHuoter.ategeri; for this proposi- 
tion will correspond with this, The Lord, who will gwe a reward 
to the good, will come, which differs much from the first. Where- 
fore this participle of the future only supplies the duty discharged 
by the relative, who or which, which this language wants: thus, a¢ 
the time, in which J will do, Qe UajbCur gi; 80, the parrot which 
will say this, Qo séQerd gaGed, &c. But they often also use this 
participle, elegantly, for the participle of the present: thus instead 
of saying ceréG@@é@pamS, they say, cada Géguaems, the 
pain which I have ; so instead of saying £ LOe#i@ pCa, they say, 
£ Qe bajdGa%, the work which you are doing, §c. But the modes 
which truly correspond with our participle future in rus and in dus, 
I shall explain at number 123, in the next chapter, on Syntax. 


SECTION VII. 
Of the Negative Verb. 


74, It is peculjar to this language, to have a mode, whereby, without 
any particle importing negation, they express the negative sense of 
every verb. The Tamulians call negation «Situ o@Gurg, The verb 
Negative is formed in this way. @eér long is added to the word of 
the Imperative; and if that word ends in u, it is always struck out: 
if in another vowel, w or @ is interposed, according to the rule at 
Number 14: but if.it ends in a consonant with a short vowel preced- 
ing, that consonant is doubled, and to it eer is united: thus Qury, 
sustain, QuirGper; AX 9), stand, HoCae > wmr., wipe off, 
gio Gud; vewh@, venerate, wermCaer ; wt-&@, include, 
Hi-SCaor; or, walk about, gr.Geer; wy, learn, upCwe ; 
e.cir ep, cat, e.crCozear; Oerdg), say, DerdCadr; sex, see, 
enGaweér: Qeu, make, QeLGuer; Gow, feed, CoGwer, &c. Ex- 
cept only those which before @. have a long vowel ; these form 
the negative in Gear; thus 38.9), to become, yCam ; Curng, 
which really is Cur@og), to go, GurGem ; Ga&ps, to burn, 
GaCéecr; Crre pg, lo grieve, CsrCadr; erap yg, to die, erCad, 
&c. This form being given, the verb Negative is conjugated, as the 
positive; only in the third person neuter it has ddu: e. 9. gers, 
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Qeraoargi: or even, the being thrown away, it makes gar, 
Oerdar, &c. The negative then from Qe zs Is this: 


Singular. 
Ast Person Qe b-Cwisir, I will not make. 
2nd Oeui-urd, Thou wilt not make. 
3rd Mase. OQew-wrer, He will not make. 
be Fem. Qewv-wra, She will not make. 
: | Neut. rd } Tt will not make. 
Honorary. 
Ist Oe L-Gura, I will not make. 
2nd Oe i-dS Fr, Thou wilt not make. 
3rd Oew-wrir, He will not make. 
Plural. 
Ist Qeb-Gurd, We will not make. 
2nd Qe b-uS Fear, You will not make. 
3rd « MiandF. Qe d-waritear, They will not make. 


ms N Oeu-wir gi, 
55 ; Qe b-wnrr, 

This Negative is properly put for the future; they use it also 75. 
however for the preterite, but that which implies habit; and it is 
well explained by the verb fam not accustomed : thus, apo gy 5B 
Crlcihu sBqHCrar, 1 have veither been accustomed to steal be- 
fore, nor will I steal in future. So, if you should ask, have you 
committed this sin? and the person should answer, Qe diGwosr, it 
means, J am not accustomed to commit it. In the same way they use 
also the word of the future positive for the preterite tense, in order 
that they may signify habitual continuance, J am accustomed, &c. 

Thus if, to that question from the preterite, have you committed this 
sin, he should answer by the future, QeiCae® : it means, not sim- 
ply, I have committed it, but, I am accustomed to commit it, §c. 

Besides this tense they have an Imperative Negative, the form of 
which is taken from the third person neuter, by changing w into ec: 
from Qeiwrg comes QeiurG gs, do not thou make, &c.: to which 
if wy be added, you have the form of the imperative honorary, Qe & 
winrG said, &c. To which if you yet add Carer, you have the second 
person plural, Qe iwrG sumCarar, &c. 

They have also a negative Gerund, and its form is the same word 


of the third person of the neuter gender, Qe usr gy; to which they 
H 


. They will not make. 
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often add é, and say, ¢. 9. 9c p@Oe ur sCuT@er, he depart- 
ed with doing nothing: or throwing ae ws they add 0d, Oedur 
108, with not doing, §c. 

They have also a Participle, whose form comes from the third per- 
son neuter itself, the 7 being either altogether taken away, or being 
changed into #: thus, Qe¢iwr or Qeiuuryg. The first of there 
doubles 6, ¢, #, wu if they follow it, as in its proper place we have 
stated: thus, Qeiwréer fwd or Qe dwar gserfwd, &. Which Par- 
ticiple signifies, not only, what is not being done, or has not been done; 
but also, what is not to be done: QOedur gm seOe wu gra, he has 
done what was not to be done. 


Imperative Negative. 


Sing. Oev-wit 5, Do not thou make. 
Hon. . Oeu-wiG sud, Do not thou make. 
Plur. Qeb-wrG guyeCere, Do not ye make. 


Negative Gerund. 
Oec-wir gp, 
Oeu-wrne, 


In not making. 


Negative Participle. 
alee ¢ Not making. 
Oewb-wirs, 

The Tamulians use this negative in another way: forasmuch as 
they join the negative gerund to the verb @@éG0 5, and then the 
signification is received from the gerund; the persons, the number 
and the tense are taken from the verb @@é@.0g, which is conjugat- 
ed in the common way. Thus 
I do not make. 


I have not made. 


Oe bur-SGéSC pe, 
Oe bur-8G SC sar, 


Qeiwr-AquCuer, 
Oe Lwr-sCrer, 
Qevwr-So, 

Qe lwr-8Gée, 


I will not make. 

I will not cease to make. 
Thou mayest not make. 
Not to make. 


And in this mode, the negative gerund not being changed, the 
verb QGLa DH 18 conjugated through the Persons, Numbers and 
Tenses. 

Finally, like the Latins, they sometimes add to a positive verb, 
a negative particle, Q&%, of which I will speak below: thus 
Oe LaCpeiditw, Ido not make; QeiCgefaty, I have not made ; 
Oe Uta ald ww, Till not make, &c. Or they add the negation Qo ew, 
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either to the word of the Infinitive, e. 7. Qe LwASd%&, for every tense, 
person and number: or even add that to the verbal formed from the 
participles; e.g. Qelanr Saw, Crissanm, Qe iiaSa%e, which 
serve in the three tenses for every person and number. 


SECTION VIIL 
Of the Passive Vorce. | 


In this Language there are no verbs, which in truth, of themselves, 77, 
are Passive: but they all become passive by adding the verb wha gi, 
which means, fo suffer. Those which, by Another person, are called 
passives, ¢. 9. aan si, aaheog, SahSogi, &c. are not to be 
called passive, but neuter ; for they do not express passion or suffer- 
ing from a cause, but import an intransitive sense: €. 9. werté@ og 
ineans, fo increase, actively; is there any aera os that will mean 
to be increased, passively ? vertainly not, but it means to grow larger, 
a neuter verb. Thus it is said, edrustaat gs srar, your son has 
increased in size : and to express, to be increased, we must say eet 
ésiuGan gs. So Mme@SnsH does not mean to be completed, pas- 
sively ; but to cease, to leave off. neuter. So I may properly say Qu 
iwapa s £ si, it has ceased to rain: but if I would say, this has been 
completed by me, I must say, oor gap@ésiuet gi. To make 
this appear yet more clearly ; the Latins have duceo, I shine, neuter ; 
idumino, 1 illumine, active ; illuminor, I am enlightened, passive. To 
these correspond Nar wee gi, neuter; Satay gi, active; aleréaes 
@a.0g1, passive. Whence I may correctly say, ¢ SLIuCaTE Soo s 
Jor é eb, the moon illumines the world: and ¢ 58s GAu@ads«r 
$ei1u@b, the moon is illumined by the sun; and finally, simply, € 59 
gor 9 on 1 lb, the moon shines ; and surely I may not render this 
phrase in Latin by this, duna illuminatur, the moon zs tl/umined ; which 
however might be done if Sermo gi were passive. I can indeed 
add @fw eal ar Bs Hd, it shines from the sun: nor can on that ac- 


count either Juceo, I shine, or Sorm's os, be called verbs passive. 


But since there may be very many verbs of this kind in this lan- 


guage, I have wished to explain it the more fully, in order to mark 
what they really signify. 

But the Tamulians very often use the verb active in & passive sense: 
thus Geréror gi Gur gi, it suffices, what has been said, &c. Which 
happens especially in participles, when a nominative is not joined to 
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them: thus, Q¢rsreres Orb, the rule mentioned; HASSETT, 
the known method ; Qe pCa, the work done. Nevertheless it would 
be better to add the verb wO@p., and to say QDerAaavuer, 
oH Muss, Oe iwouee, 

78, All verbs, then, become passive, as I have stated, by means of the 
verb uQ80 g), to suffer, which is added to the Infinitive of every verb ; 
so that, without altering the form of the Infinitive, the verb Wap 
may be conjugated through the persons, numbers and tenses: thus 
of MusuOsC per, 9 Muu C&r, yy MuceOCas, swe, 
Mw, 9Awiw@Go-uerr-vu@d, gy Mud, ey Puow 
Gr_or, &c. The same is done; by adding, as they are sometimes wont 
to do, the verb QU p@ gH, to the Infinitive, which besides other — 
meanings, signifies ¢o merit, to obtain: thus s JucQupserAwe 
a thing known, that is, which deserves, which has obtained to be 
known, &c. Finally, the Tamulians use, sometimes, but rarely, the 

. Verb eet 8 g1, with some verbals, in a passive sense. Thus from 
30080 g1, which means to affix, they say 9} pajoorGr otr,-wj er 
_ris,-ujeore rer, &c., J have been affixed, thou hast been, &c. he she or 
it has been, fc. So from wear cy, a verbal from the verb ue. é@ 


££) to create, they say wenrciirjeaCror, &c. TL have been creat- 
ed, &c. 


SECTION IX. 
Of Defective Verbs. 


79. In this language, and in the vulgar dialect especially, there are 
very many Defective verbs, of which I will adduce a few, which are | 
more necessary for use. 

And 1, ¢&é@ with o short, signifies i¢ ts equal, and requires 
either a dative, or accusative, or the ablative @@: thus, 4 paQaréG 
8g,or qo esOuréei gi, or SC 57O.7TéE Sg, this ts equal 
to that. This verb entirely wants the present; but in the prete- 
rite it has all the persons according to the rule: 9sC scr, 94 er, 
epster, &c. In the Future it has all the words according also 
to the common rule: @U@uer, gourd, &c., and the third neu- 
ter is the above mentioned g@#@b. It has the Infinitive @ée, 
to be equal; which, like more intinitives, as I shall explain in its 
own place, is often taken adverbially, and signifies equally, toge- 
ther: thus eéee 5G war, I have come together. It has the Gerund 
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6231, from which comes 96.9 SQ arate Gg, to agree together, as 
if I should say, to receive any thing in a uniform sense. Hence, 
by uniting the verb MGéBOH to this gerund, this, being carried 


through the several persons, numbers, and tenses, supplies the defect _ 


of this defective verb: thus, ps SB GEaCOd, ESIGLC B5, PSIG 
Gust, 2895, eSRGrer, &c. It has the Past Participle, es 4; 
hence Qu».80s78 8 is the dative of the noun wy, a mode, the 
particle @ for the article @ 4, and the said participle; and thus 
I might say Ms s0uUp ESSE, that is, like to this mode; and it 
gay be well explained by the one word, hujusmodi, such. It has more- 
over the Negative; edCar, &c. from the general rule: but a double 
@ is added, since the first syllable is short, (which must be carefully 
observed, for if the first be pronounced long, it has a very shameful 
signification.) Hence it has the negative Gerund, as other verbs, ea 
ait 1, Or ewe:riu® ; and the negative Participle, eaargs. Finally 
it has the Verbal in y, as nearly all that end in £204, and it is 
Gy, stmilitude: Qa guéQaricIh%, he has no similitude, &c. I 
might more shortly say, that this verb wants only the present tense 
and the imperative mood: I have wished however to set forth all its 
words more fully, because Another, with I know not what injustice, 
has given to this verb these three words only, p&é@h, @aars, 
Saas; and nevertheless, all those which I have adduced above, are 
common in the mouths of all. 

2. Gaspd is the word of the third person neuter of the future, 
from the verb Garet@2 a; whence in the more elegant idiom it is 
pronounced, not Ga am, but Caer @d, the — being retained ; which, 
even in the vulgar dialect, is retained in other words which belong 
to this verb. This verb signifies both to pray, and to be required, to 
be necessary: hence Gash, according to the second signification, 
is, it ts requered, wz is necessary ; forasmuch as they every where use 
the word of the future for the present: whence what is required and 
is necessary well comes in the nominative; but for whom it is re- 


80. 


quired, in the dative. Thus MO seré@ Ca emit, this is necessary for — 


me, or this is required for me; by me, being understood. Whence 
it is well rendered, though not to the letter, Z wish this. In the 
vulgar dialect, besides this word, it has the third person of the prete- 
rite, Cacorp.org or Guero oom: it has the gerund Gwen; it 
has the participle of the preterite Carcorm.ar or Caesrm.w ; it has 
the participle future and it is, as usual, the third person neuter of 
the future, Ga: gm, which, as others, it also substitutes for the pre- 


81. 


82. 
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sent; thus, eraré & Ca spb Qu Har, the thing, which I wish, or, which 
is necessary tome. It has the Negative in the third person neuter 
only, according to the general rule, Gaseors_7 gi or Gaeert_mt. Acus- 
tom prevails in the barbarous vulgar idiom of adding 10, and they 
say Caer: rib, itis not required, it is not necessary, I do not wish it. 
The Negative gerund is Caew+_7 gi, and the participle Gaawrt_r s. 
When however Gaar@4 5 signifies to pray, it is inno way de- 
fective. 

3. wT Ge_or ig the first person negative from the verb wre 
&.g1, to be able, which they use in the future only: um @Gqwer 
I shall be able, or°.Qarwh thou wilt be able, &c. Hence wreGter 
means, J am not able, and is conjugated through all the persons, 
Lomi emi, comer, weir gs, &c. Hence the same tome. or gi 
or Wome riod, is the negative gerund; and wt-2+_1g the partici- 
ple. Moreover uwm-Greér, wreleo, &c. signifies also, J am un- 
willing, thou art unmilling, &c. But it differs much from the word 
G aevor _ ib, even when this also is explained by J am unwilling ; so 
that we may by no means use these two words promiscuously. The 
difference is this: when the act of not willing, and the action not 
willed, respect the same subject, we use the word w12Guor ; 
but when they have respect to a different subject, we ought to 
use the word Gaew:rd. Thus, if I wish to say, Jam unwilling 
to speak; since the action of speaking and the act of not willing 
respect me only, I ought to use the. word wreGio, gre 
GueurcGior. Butif I wish to say, J am unwilling that you should 
speak; since the act of not willing respects me, and the action of 
speaking, which I do not will, respects another than me, I ought to 
use the word G@wewrre rd; thus, SlUCueCwexwermd. In the same 
way, if I wish to say, dost thou not wish to speak? since the act of 
not willing, and the action of speaking respect you; it must be ex- 
pressed, GuewrcemGur. But that I may say, Dost thou not wish 
me to speak? since the action of speaking respects me, and the act 
of not willing respects thee; I may say, srerGueCaowr: Cur. 
This Rule is to be diligently observed, as exceedingly necessary, 
and in no case to be varied. 

4. The Tamulians, in their Grammar, reckon the words @atw, 
.9} @, amongst the verbs: each signifies, af 7s mot ; with this differ- 
ence, that the first denies the existence, the second the essence. ‘To 
the first, the contrary is the word, e-e@, or @wHea0g) ; to the 
second, the contrary is the word, 2, or guw@s@ng. Whence if 
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T ask, is there any rice in the house? if there is, the answer will be, 
ex, or DG wp: if there is not, it will be Ma%. But looking 
at any grain, and inquiring of its essence, I may say, Js this rice? if 
it is not, the answer is, se ; if it is, the answer is, either simply 
35, or HPsdGursGgéeSs. But these two verbs, Maw, sda, 
besides this word, have the gerund Gaar, Haat g, HOarnd; 
and wie, 2dorg, s@Tnd: to which if there be added the 
verb M@GFEog, or Curpsi, they are conjugated through all the 
persons, numbers and tenses. They have the participle Qdaars, 
sider gs; for the subjunctive if, MX#argsrd, gdargsrd, and | 
compounded Haar GGESTY, HdarG sCur@s, QBdarSXrsra, 
tf it may not be. This last we use especially in the beginning of 
a sentence for othermise, §c. Moreover these two words may also be 
added to an appellative noun derived from participles; e.g. Da wsé 
Qed Said, or saci séOrLSaerdae: the first denies the 
existence, and is the same as, there is nobody, who has done this ; 
the second denies the essence, and is the same as, he is not the per- 
son who has done this, and prevents the question whether another 
has done it, or not. But either word without distinction may be 
added to a verbal of the neuter: srofgengséOeil sEa% or Oeis 
fea, 1 have not done this. 

5. 2.e@ is a verb defective, which signifies, i¢ :9, importing ex- 83. 
istence, not essence ; and is equivalent to the Latin word est, when 
this is taken in place of the verb zo have ; e.g. if [ wish to say J have 
this, ¥ may say, this is to me; and so in Tamul, HO saré wear; 
and it is construed as es¢, with that signification. It has no other 
word than this, e.e7@, which is used for either number: there is 
also a participle, ecrer, with the same signification. It has not a 
Negative, but to this word is directly opposed negatively the word 
@H%ev, of which above. Moreover e.aw7@ is united with the verb 
4805, and makes @ex:160.g) ; and signifies the same thing, 
namely, ¢o be, according as it is taken for fo have, and then it is con- 
jugated according to the rules of the verb 390. Besides, 2 air 
1 @ 0 gy signifies also to become, to be made, and if to it be added 
the active 348g), it also becomes e& et 1ré8 gi, and means to 
make, to create. 

6. Cun gid is a verb altogether defective: for besides this word, 84. 
which signifies t¢ zs enough, it has only the third person of the negative, 
Gun gr, or Gur gr gi; the negative gerund Curgstg or Gurgrnd; 
and the negative participle Gurga or Gurgrg. In all these 
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words, some put g in place of »; thus Gur@, CGurrrg, &e. 
The‘ first syllable is always long. This verb is used, as satis est, 
among the Latins: that is to say, the thing, which suffices, is put 
in the nominative ; the person, to whom it suffices, in the dative: 
QO swmeEGCuT Hh, this is sufficient for me; OO sasésGeCur 
1 gi, this 1s not sufficient for me. 


85. 7. Scag: this word which, by Another has been denominat- 
ed ‘*acertain particle,” is in truth a defective verb, which has 
only all the words of the future; from which, according to a rule 
which we shall give in the next chapter, under number 107, comes 
this verbal, tas, which signifies properly, the duty of doing 
anything. But for the future there are these words: &. Caer J 
shall owe, G.arh, St, Sat, Sart, Sate, Gad, 
StCarh, eSiser, 6&_alvigser, Sajid. But they also use the 
verbal, ag), to express desire, and it corresponds to the Latin 
word utfinam! O that! as we shall explain in the following 
chapter, when we treat of the mode of supplying the optative. 
Hence some, improperly, reckon among the modes of commanding, 
these phrases: Qeiwés_ami, Gursés-S fsa, &c.: for they 
are not expressed commands, but signify, thou oughtest to do, you 
ought to go, &c. And certainly I may properly say, Qeiwéer 
Gar, in the first person, which in all languages the Imperative 
Mood wants. | 


86, 8. sée: this word, by the same person as above, is called a 
Noun Adjective, when in truth it is the Participle Przeterite from 
the defective verb 669: which, as we have said at number 60, 
has in the preterite, Caer, and therefore has as the participle of 
the przeterite, #&s, which in the ordinary way, (which we shall des- 
cribe in the next chapter,) becomes a noun substantive, by adding, 
for the masculine jae, for the feminine .9 qer, for the neuter 7 gy, 
by always striking out one a, and it becomes sésac, séeqmer, 
#é55. But the verb 569. signifies to be meet, to become. It 
has besides the said words, all the words of the future, s@ Gar, 
soearh, sGerer, &c. of which the third person neuter is 5G; 
which word serves also, by the general rule, number 72, as well: for 
the participle future, as the participle present: thus Qurgées yp 
@G hurab, a sin, which it 1s meet to pardon,a remissible sin. It has 
the Infinitive, ga; the gerund s4@, which is not used in the vulgar 
dialect, in which nevertheless they use, as we have said, the partici- 
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ple, sae. It has the negative word, sGacr, serw, &c., of which the 
third person neuter is gar, or sam gy, it doesnot become. It has the 
negative gerund sé gi, or S57, and participle, sé75; whence 
Our péés sar gua, is, a sin trremissible, which tt ts not becom- 
ing to pardon, From this verb comes also the word g@8, propriety. 
Just as from J@ Gps), to increase, comes 168, increase ; from 
057640), to be united, neuter, comes OsT@8S, @ congregation ;s 
from u@G9.0g), ¢o be divided into parts, neuter, comes UGS, @ por- 
ton: hence since the ¢ribute which is given to a king, may be the 
portion which is meet for each person (to pay) according to distribu- 
tive justice, it is called, u@8, &c. Finally, from what has been said 
here, it is evident from what root comes that phrase, €. 9. QOeTdas 
£2576; there are three words, Gerda, s66 9), 96, and it is 
explained by this one word, ad dicendum, to say, which in Tamul 
also, you might more elegantly have expressed by this one word, 
Gerae. But it cannot be excused from error, what a certain per- 
son has written, that in place of saying, Ceram g £25 STéa 56 Far, 
it may be said, QOerdag séeq Coo: for since g#6 is made the 
word of the participle, which in this language can never be separat- 
ed from a substantive, and no substantive here follows it, that phrase 
can by no means be used; even as we cannot say, Qerorer a SC Bon 5 
and yet the construction in either case is the same. But you may . 
very well say, Oe rdag ¢és0e9, In order that these things may 
be yet more clearly evident, you should know that there is another | 
verb, £2@ @.g1, which we use in order to say, that the possession 
of anything remains to any one. Thus when I give anything to 
another person, if he wishes to say, ¢his is above my condition, tt 
does not suit me; he might say, QO serie seers), from the verb 
56805. But if he wishes to say, ¢hzs will not remain in my 
power, another will take it away by force: then he might say, QO» 
wé@ 6 eeer g), from the verb s6@80g. This last verb has for 
the Infinitive «és: whence this same word is the word of the par- 
ticiple preeterite from the verb 6@&..s), and the word of the Infi- 
nitive from the verb 62@6& 5; and therefore the same word sig- 
nifies, convenient, becoming, and to remain, or, that tt may remain. 
Hence this phrase, Oe du ssssNnsnruorséOri parée 9 5h 
& Ler spGacr, ina way suitable for doing so, I will cause that thig 
may remain to you: where in the first place, since the sé is the 
participle from #@8,.s, it does not double the following uw; but in 


the second place, since the wéa is the Infinitive from pé@ Sg, if 
I 
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does double the following Ws; all according the rules given in the 
First Chapter on the increase of letters. 

9. # @ from the verb a.@2p. : this signifies to be jowned to- 
gether, in the neuter sense to coalesce, to come together. ‘Thus, if I 
wish to say, he came together with me, either ina journey, or in opinion, 
or for any work: I might say, creérG@t_actreop.@ptr. So, inorder 
to say, those boards unite with each other very well, | might say, As 
_ sud@sesa saMbéaoeg, &c. And in this sense this verb is 
not defective in any word at all, and is conjugated according to the 
general rules without any exception, and is daily employed, as to all 
the words, in every body’s mouth. But sometimes it means also that 
something may be done, by occurring in the nominative, not as the 
causal power, but as the possibility of effect: and according to the 
first signification it is the same as if I should say, ¢hss effect agrees 
with that cause. In this sense all the persons do not occur, but only 
the third of the neuter; for the present and future, # @; for the 
preterite, «erg ; for the infinitive, #-. ; for the gerund, av ; 
for the participles, = @@,0, «er, «Od ; for the negative #097, 
f&1Twoed: & 178, kc. Butin this sense, and in similar words, we 
use the verb, 4390; thus, PpQeduwsa@b, or VeitwarEs, 
this can be done; 80, Og OQeiuméae_ogi, or Oetbwarer gy, this 
cannot be done: 80, QetwéayoCa%®, or QOebwaraGam, the 
work which can be done, &c. 

10. Finally, amongst the defective verbs, even although this 
undeservedly, I will add, Gume. I have said undeservedly, forasmuch 
as this word is from the verb, Cur g»8.g), which signifies to resem- 
ble, neuter ; and requires an accusative ; which verb is neither defec+ 
tive, nor irregular in the more elegant dialect, in which it has, for its 
present, Gum gy@G war; for the preterite, GumetrC potr; for the future, 
Gur gGaeér, &c. Still since they are never used in the vulgar dialect, 
except these four words, Gua, Gum gd; Guard, CurGe, conced- 
ing to the custom, I reckon it among the defectives. Of these Gura, 
pola, is the word of the Infinitive, and according to the force of the 
same infinitive, it signifies, that I may resemble, thou mayest resem- 
ble, and so on, for every person. Thus, Qe%er'GuTrwéOe wu, do, as 
he does, that is, do 80, that you may resemble him, &c. Gun gyd, is 
the third person neuter of the future, and as usual is used also for the 
present: thus, O96 sry eri leowCun gyCu, certainly that cat re- 
sembles a tiger, &c. This same word is also the participle future, 


aud is substituted also for the present ; and then it ought always to — 
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precede, and immediately be joined to another noun, and is equiva- 
lent to the adjective, ike; thus, uSstroCurg @G@Crasmrésar 
Gir, I have seen soldiers like tigers, &c. Gund, pol, and, e being 
added, GumGae, according to the rules of the more elegant dialect is 
a contraction from polum, as the participle, and signifies the same 
thing ; and is always well explained by, as, just as. And they all, 
as I have said, always require an accusative. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF SYNTAX. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Construction of a Sentence. 


89, Just asa work is more adorned by art, than by matter, so every 
idiom acquires value, not so much from the selection of the words, 
as from the propriety of their construction. We often utter Latin 
words, not as the Latins would have uttered them; and still of- 
tener do we speak an European language in Tamul words. A man 
had drawn out his discourse in this way for a long time, when a 
certain old woman innocently requested; Tell us, I pray you, in our 
language, what you have so eloquently descanted on in your own: he 
was covered with confusion, for he fancied that he had been speaking 
as the Tamuliansdo. But that I may by way of caution give an exam- 
ple to the candidates of this language. Where Christ said, who well 
not hear the Church, let him be to thee as a heathen and a publican ; 
they have translated the, let him be to thee, a2 2&8 Gé6Q, which 
is, retain to thee ; which certainly is not equivalent to Christ’s idea, 
where the let him be to thee signifies, let him be accounted by thee, 
and in Tamul should be expressed, 2erésa@ségraror. Where- 
fore I think it worth while to add a few observations on Tamul Syn- 
tax: few indeed, the vastness of the idiom considered; yet to begin- 
ners they will seem to be more than enough. 


90, But to begin from the construction of a sentence: of this I may 
venture to say, that it will be more elegant, in proportion as it more 
nearly approaches the more elegant style of the Latin Language ; 
although it may have phrases sometimes differing from it, as I shall 
show hereafter. Besides this language is especially fond of Laco- 
nism; and in proportion as you express your meaning in fewer 
words, so much the more elegantly always will you speak. Hence 
in those writings which the Tamulians have left for posterity you 
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will not once perhaps read, e. g. Gursgpée gre, for Cure; nor 
sTwQarér Op 51 ge SEEN ev in GSH omer, for cruQercriuawen 5 
nor «oar pera gSog oy MENsSE SHUGTMM SE SEuTSGOuw0 
os. p&Gée 66 560H%, which can well be explained by these 
two words, edrug PéewsgnGar, &c. Wherefore to use every 
where these and similar phrases, in those works especially which are 
written for posterity, cannot be consonant with the style of this 
language. Hence since the verb @@é4.0.5, may mean, J am, thou 
art, &c. in every phrase where fo be is construed with a double no- 
minative, as God 7s good, the Tamulians do not generally add @@ 
&@ i, but complete the sentence laconically without any verb. Thus, 
Huet, who is he? QgsdoC gr, is this good? and ,xuef@éa 
~ @ar, &c. would be barbarous. So you will more elegantly say: a % 
| paQeriGs, where is he who has come? @gurath, 4 gy «7 ox 
with, this is sin, that virtue; geort_altags sure, The Lord hath 
determined, §c. And although it is possible to say, af saOarmCaud 
GFA oor; QD Huta GEG; MMi yomremMu wo rI Ges id; ere 
aiAs sutu96 5 eri, &c. yet those are expressed more elegantly, 
because more briefly. But that I may give, in order, some rules for 
the construction of a sentence, let the 
Rule 1 be. The Tamulians use the Nominative as the Latins 9]_ 

do. Sometimes they use it in place of the accusative : aw 5 5C sor, 
instead of saying, verso 555 5C ear, I have given money, &c., 
which I do not however approve if done often. They seem also 
often to use the nominative instead of the genitive; thus w7éQar 
by, for orSBuQsrby, the bough of a tree: 80 wwaéA, for 
10% uS gus A, the peak of a mountain, kc. But in reality they do 
not use the nominative instead of the genitive, but they use a noun 
substantive in the manner of an adjective, according to the rules 
which I have given at number 43. Hence they will never say, tor 
aOsrby, ZG», Rmwared, &c., which if they did say, they 
would in truth use the nominative wb, gO, gw, &c.. for the 
oblique: but according to the rules for adjectives they say, w7é#Qsr 
buy, JCOEG- HY, Ye Mwers, &c. Wherefore also, when ac- 
cording to the rules there given they put some nouns joined together 
without any change from the nominative, as ww graicr, wjollit 
«T5., &c. they must then also not be said to use the nominative for 
the genitive, but to use a substantive in the manner of an adjective. 
Wherefore although tw% means mountain, and @edF cold ; still 
to%w Lo gyeSscr, does not mean, a man of the mountain, but a 
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mountaineer; and @Geliersg, is not, a wind of cold, but a cold 
qvind: and so of all others. 

Rule 2. The use of the Genitive differs from the Latin Syntax in 
this ; that they never use the Genitive unless it is joined to another 
noun, which it immediately precedes, and on which it depends, as an 
effect on a cause, a part on the whole, a subject on his lord, &c. Or 
also they add it to some nouns, which are taken as I shall describe 
below, as a kind of particles or propositions. 

Rule 3. The Tamulians are accustomed to use the: Dative, gene- 
rally as the Latins do. Thus (1.) Since in Latin I might more ele- 
gantly say, quod tb: nomen, what name is to thee? than, quod est 
nomen tuum, what is thy name? So in Tamul it will be better for me 
to say, 2eré@UCUCrerar, than e-crGuQrerer. Soe. g. it were 
better for me to say in Latin, malts omnibus universalis medicina est 

patientia, for all evils the untversal medicine 2s patience, than malo- 
rum omnium medicina, fc. of all evils the medicine, &c. Just so in 
Tamul, the dative is here more elegant than the genitive : ciar Cer 
VESLOuTrH0G567G8bQOuUTr pew. Thus in either idiom it is - 
more elegant to use the dative in these phrases : Que gpéeuy 6s 
oor th the beauty to a woman, ts modesty : WT éGSOSTHASRGHEN $i, 
the ears to an elephant hang dorn: ul aC iw gah FéGUUM|, .an 
enemy to the human race is sin ; and the like. So to express advan- 
tage, disadvantage, and generally in all cases where the Latins elegant- 
ly use the dative, the Tamulians properly use it also. 

(2.) Contrary to the custom of the Latins, they use the dative in 
comparatives: thus 7 948g Quilg, this is greater to that; so, 
acaretGciernpACur, In what art thou more learned to me ? &c. 
And this mode is very elegant. 

3. When they express distance, either one or both ends of the dis- — 
tance come in the dative: thus, to say, the city called Tanjore is dis- 
tant from this ten miles ; they say, QO Hé@ ssGelaGeGgouss 
srfeosafujeeor®; and both termini come in the dative. Or they 
say, O HEGS SGOT AIS G/ 51 A\oosars$ geod 5 and then one termi- 
nus only comes in the dative, but the other in the nominative. Hence 
by this Rule, when 21 9, gure, beyond ; Heuod, Qous4ra, 
on this side, import distance, they require a dative : thus go mésu 
yob or goumTd, beyond the rwer; gioméBruob or Heusrd, 
on this side the rwer. So CGu& above, Ep beneath, ape before, Ser 
after, since they are words of distance, are generally annexed to the 
dative, and not to the accusative as with the Latins. Thus Qpée 
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Cod, HHSEGSECD, MDHEGs, gs psGerl0or, &c. Hence also 
motion to a place requires the dative: thus aar@éGrCumT@eer, he 
went to the torn; Sis eas sere, he came home, Sc. 

4. Time also generally comes in the dative: Maer oé@ar, [came 
to-day; grwmé&@GéOetOCactr, [ will tell to-morrow ; Qo OG 
o3$g8G SuarruoGadr, wherefore hast thou not come for two 
years, &c. I have said generally, for they do also use the Ablative 
§)&, as in its place we shall describe. 

_ 5. The end, which is aimed at, is expressed by the Dative: ostrar 
SHéosassrd, for what hast thou come? &c. Hence as often as 
the Latins express the end, which they intend, by the accusative with 
the preposition zn, Zowards ; or ad, to ; or propler, because of ; or even 
by the particle ut, chat; or ne, dest, with a subjunctive; in all these 
cases, we may, in Tamul, properly use the dative: thus, J have wret- 
ten these things, in laudem, or ad laudem, or propter laudem div- 
nam, to the divine praise : is well rendered in Tamul, CsaCa sr 
$875 péaoos QuapBGadr. So, ut bene loquaris, &c., that you 
may speak well, you need practice, SL perMmLoCuFbuyé&G 
Yupseb Ga syd. So, ne ego morerer, &c., lest 1 should die, or that 
I might not die, he hath died, sraveral sU9.€6 6 51 Ose Sor, 
&c. which would be well expressed by the word of the Infinitive, as 
in its place I will explain: Ca srg Srure, Gue, erences, &c. 

6. Degrees of consanguinity, affinity, dependence, and others 
which imply degrees, are expressed by the Dative. Thus to one ask- 
ing me, e-aéGaQarcr @eCa gph, (forasmuch as oro is the same as 
créret,) Who, or what is this man to thee? the answer will be, Ma 
OsariGsSE 5 OF TMEGNOSI; OF ToésGod Mors ; or 
THEE H.C; OF caréGCN FG sor, &c. that man is, father to 
me ; or 80n; or relation ; or captive ; or friend, &c. 

Rule 4. The use of the Accusative is this: as often as the verb 94. 
expresses any action, whether of efficiency, or respect, or possession, 
or hatred, or love, &c., the noun, which is directly affected by the 
verb, is always used in the Accusative: thus, Cero owré@ esr, 
Si. E52 G EET, UTMAZOW UI FST, WO reo Se sr, 
QHaras&serrnrér, Do FEGME Stor, YBNPHeouujene wires, ww 
eauCu deer, Shountiwnsgs S16, crorterCN FHS Sr, ga) %or 
fPoacitssrear, Ser Péso@or, umsawsQsranroroar, C9» 
ousOsremtreér, uTagsen SS. er, &c. And so constantly do 
they use this rule, that if the verb directly affects two nouns, both 
will be used in the accusative. Thus when, ¢. g., the yerbug Olé 
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@ pg), to teach, directly affects both that which we teach, and him 
whom we teach; after the manner of the Latins this verb requires 
two accusatives. Thus, edrtaréermSrmstmugiIs giror, he 
has taught me the sciences: and although some may use the dative 
of the person who is taught and say e. g. eraré@, &c., still this, if it 
be excused from solccism, is to be condemned for barbarism. Thus, 
though the verb QGerageog to say, e. g. requires, that what is 
said should come in the accusative; to whom it is said, in the da- 
tive, as with the Latias: nevertheless when to any one, the praises or 
vituperations of himself are uttered; then, because the verb expresses 
a kind of action directly upon him also, they more elegantly use two 
accusatives; thus, 9a%ernC ors Ormstrd Care Corctr. ater 5.50 
alow ictré Oe terGarer. But if I wish to express, that, e.g. one 
has related to me the praises or abuse, which he had uttered against 
another, then, since those praises and vituperations in no way directly 
affect me to whom they are related; I must say in Tamul, not me, 
accusative ; but to me, dative; thus, 9 aaréQencrergrakaw Gs tor 
Quarée@éOercr@ejer, he related to me the vituperations which 
he had uttered against him, &c. 

Rule 5. The use of the Vocative does not differ from the Latin 
Syntax : forasmuch as they use the vocative, not merely, when they 
call any one, as weGerar, come, O son / but also when they invoke 
the Deity: thus, Cu# Ca Quod torus’ Mud, O Jesu, save me / More- 
over they use the vocative in praising any body: thus ude gs gun er 
Gal, O most pure mother! Finally they use it to express grief: thus, 
a mother, é. gy. who mourns for a dead son, will often repeat, rere 
Cor, eroormneGar, &c. my son, my son / 

Rule 6. Of the Ablatives, the First,which ends in 9, and proper- 
ly corresponds with our ablative zn, serves (1.) to express the place 
of existence: thus, wtaWadl@Gs@biclecr, tigers are in the moun- 
tains. (2.) By this ablative is expressed motion from a place : thus 
Loud S pion o, a river which falls from a mountain ; ots GHP 
Cp 6 Sup, frust which fell from the tree, &c. In this sense they 
add to this ablative the gerund MG 5.s7, or A m, and then the phrase 
is more clear; thus gareSi oo Spas sror, he came from his 
own house ; 80, Goes HdfagowpGudl sg), rain fell from the 
clouds, &c. (3.) This Ablative is used in comparison, when we call 
one better than another ; for then, that which is the worse, comes in 
the ablative Ma; thus, »SCadp cdo gs, this iz better than that. 
And still more elegantly, to this ablative in this sense, they add ea: 
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thus, 9 GCaujdu g53o0g. (4.) But if, inthe same way, a noun 
implying universality occurs in the ablative @, the same phrase 
serves for the superlative, which the Tamulians are without. ‘Thus, 
2) $0 g1 520 g1,18 the comparative, this es better than that: but 
gia Ss 8 od g/ 58a) gs, is the superlative, this is best of all; and . 
so of the rest. Moreover for the Superlative they use also another 
and more elegant mode: for instance, if, the same noun being repeat- 
ed, one of these comes im the ablative plural @)d, it expresses ex- 
cellence, and has the force of the superlative degree: thus Qe dan 
Get HOe@anh, felicity the most perfect of all: so Hus Susu s 
wb, anerror the worst of all: 80 séreowsald sérenwn, a good the 
greatest of all, &c. This mode agrees with the Hebrew language, 
which, in like manner, since it wants the superlative, supplies the de- 
fect of it by doubled nouns, using one of them in the genitive plural, 
as we see very often in the Holy Scriptures: thus, God of Gods, 
means, the most great God ; 80, the song of songs, means the most 
excellent sang: so, vanity of vanities, means the most vain thing : 
80 holy of hoites, means, the mast holy thing, &c. (5.) It serves for 
the ablative of Time: qperag SC, in time past; weHweTasD 
Ga, in time to come; OssSmutwdICa, on this occasion, &c. (6.) 
This ablative ends also in the word @--898, whicb word is 
the ablative @®, from the noun g)c_14, a place : and then it 1s used 
in the first and second application ; and also elegantly in place of 
the preposition amongst, wth; thus, all these are not mith me, 
QO sXaTOweraii__pSISH%, So for the ablative of the place: 
é:ASt_sSdapss), pearls are in the sea; Fc sBacard, 
the swan inhabits, where there are waters, Se. . Also, and more 
elegantly, to express an effect from its cause: thus, 4a: shame 
28, an odor. emanates from a flower; @Mueit sBOar7el, light 
from the sun; yoroius Br Belo uid, delight from virtue, §c. 
Rule 7. The second Ablative, in .j&, is properly our ablative 97. 
with the preposition @ or ab, by, or from: whence it is properly 
used to express the cause, whether efficient, or material, or instru- 
mental, or even the condition sine qua non. Thus, veutOa Geir, 
cold from dew; ES@On yas, from fire smoke; Da~ws@Qse 
Gor, by him, or because of him I perish, &c.; and these of the effec- 
tive cause. So orf oT SOE SAM, a statue made from wood, fc. the 
material cause. So, goetiuracnog girs, he afixed tt with a nai ; 
IO SES C@Cacesr Grr, [ sam that with my eyes, Gc. the in- 
‘strumental cause. So, Qew sCa%iI@Hadamb, from work fi- 
K 
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nished pay will come, z.é. if you have done your work, you will 
receive pay, &c., the condition sine qua non. Hence, as with the 
Latins, with verbs passive, the agent is put in the ablative by or 
from: so with the Tamulians it is put in the ablative ga: thus, 
SHae@QlOerdacue+ Fg, this was said by him, Se. 

98. Rule 8. The third Ablative, @@, is properly equivalent to our Ab- 
lative of Society: seaC@Qa 5 sar, I came with him, §c. By this 
ablative they express also the cause, and use it almost indifferently 
with the ablative in .j@ just described. Thus, ede oof ws 5 5 8 or 
Leech sC eTO sareonQudearbemb, all good things will come 
with virtue, or from virtue: 80 geemurd, or gemGurtop sre; 
80 Ger e@md, or GearrCenGrseerCr ar, &c. Besides by this ablative 
they express possession: yo SCury @s etc, he was with riches, 
he was rich; gGrvéGu gC erCrCurnepeér, he departed with health, 
wel; uTagG B15. G&aa~ar, he is in sin, Sc. 

99. Appendiz.—When a verb expressing action affects directly a 
noun which is the name of a part of anything; then the name of the 
part comes in the accusative, but the principal noun in the genitive: 
thus 4, 2arwrartnw pC sor, [cut off the tail of the cat. Secondly, 
the principal noun may more elegantly come in the dative: thus, 
yeéearwumsC ear, I cut off the tail to the cat. Or even, 
thirdly, the principal noun may come in the accusative, and the noun 
of the part in the ablative M@: thus, yerewerdCaw ms gar, 
I cut off the cat wn the tail. So, cmetroagem sug. § src, OF 
CMHEGES Cr FO Fis io 5 STO, or GT oor Lor FE cir or 6 Hedin. 5 5 1 or, he 
struck my face, or the face to me, or me in the face. 

The Tamulians in their own Grammar say, that in sucha case, 
both nouns, the principal and of the part, may also be used in the 
accusative; and that it may be said g%armwarww m9 SC ser, 
CF ot Cor EH OT oor FEO Gwin 6 BT, &c., which however is not said in 
Latin, and does not sound well in Tamul. 


SECTION IL 
Of the Noun. 


100. Purposing to give some rules for the parts of a sentence, I will 
begin with the Noun. And I. It is of the highest importance to the 
elegance of composition, to use every noun in its own sense and with 
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propriety ; forasmuch as, expressions which elsewhere are very ele- 
gant, the sense being altered, sound barbarously. And although it 
belongs to the Lexicon to show every peculiar sense of all nouns and 
verbs: still I consider it worth while, to give here shortly, a few 
nouns, which are more necessary and variable, that they may be 
more easily noted by beginners. 

Wherefore 1. The Tamul language possesses many nouns, by 
which it expresses the infancy as well of men and animals, as of 
trees, which it is not allowable to use indifferently. Of these, 
Gp Ffeos and Warter, they use speaking of men; and erter, they 
use besides speaking of palm trees when they are small: @ ser 
arbi erter, @ ee, they use speaking of birds, of mice, of fishes, 
of insects: thus, umé@ope, the chick of a dove; Carps@o@e, 
the chick of a hen; adé@@e, Rir@@ea, &c. The young 
offspring of four-footed animals they call by the common term 
Gry: thus AdesGey, SGoréseu., srhsGew, ke. 
This is also spoken of serpents; uwmrdys@erw. Of the larger 
fishes some say, @e-.; thus, #@mé@Gecwm. From this general rule 
except mice, as we have said, whose young they call, @@e. Ex- 
cept also the calves of cows and buffaloes, (the Portuguese call 
them bufaros), which can by no means be called simply @— ; but 
they must be called, ect gy, or Sor méHH—9. : thus veel crs or gi, or 
Ue Mor Sor MEG 9.5 THOME Gory OF THOSE SO MSG wy. 
But of horses and asses, besides @em., we may also say, wa: 
thus, @Heruod oréqpnagsug. So besides Gem, we may say 
&ory ; of deer, ureéradé mo ; of camels, eriréecrgm ; and of 
elephants, wrtaréeerg. Finally of all plants, which are young, 
except the palm, as I said above, the name used is, #7 yw: wrmis 
COT 0 , Caniu macy, Heh we or, anGaemEedeer gy, &c. 

2. The Tamulians, in order to express male or female, use the 
common word, ex, Guess; and this may be spoken of either, 
even of animals and birds: but still.if it be spoken absolutely, it is 
used only for mankind: for which also they add the word err, 
Thus, geerYerter, Oieirilert%er ; neither however does it signify 
the son of a man, or of a woman, but is absolutely, a man, or a 
woman: and when it thus has cYerts added, it can by no 
means be spoken of other animals, Of these however they call the 
male of birds era@a, the female Que with the first short, and 
they place these before or after the proper name of each bird: thus 
erupCenJ, or Car peered, acock; Ouii@.éCarss, or Carar 
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' Outer, ahen; era pum, a cock pigeon; Ovitrcorcijim, a hen 


pigeon, &c. But about quadrupeds they vary; for instance as re- 
guards oxen, if it be a budl calf, they say srtrdéeorg; if a cow 
calf @i«ofléeerg. If they are larger than small calves, they are 
called simply, the male s7ter, the female @urf. But if they are 
fit for labor, the oz is called agg, the cow we. But the bull 
they call QurciIQu@g. Of buffaloes, which I have said the Por- 
tuguese call bufaros, they call the male of whatever age @-17, to 
which, if it be little, they add éér gy ,At_réear gy : the female they al- 
ways call er(jeoto, and, if little, rq@omucéedér gy. Of horses and asses 
the male is called @aw@ ; thus GarDEG Moor, oaxrGéseape gs: but 
the female Carcfongs; thus Carcimcé@e Sonor, Caorchmaecd&cpe Ss. 
Of other quadrupeds, they call the female, by the common word 
Quire; thus Qule.wrO, Guero, Qucrenecipys ar, 
Quien ori, &c.e But as regards the male they vary : for instance, 
the male of dogs, cats, wolves, monkeys and others of this sort, 
they call s@aor: of deer e2; of sheep and goats @irwv. All 
which doubtless are not to be despised: for ] have seen them laugh 
heartily at one who had called a male lamb, «ta; and who amongst 
ourselves also, would be able to restrain his laughter if he should 
hear a male lamb ealled, a cock. 

3. That I may say something of trees. The Latins say, folium, a lea/, 
indiscriminately, of herbs, of trees, of all flowers, &c. The Tamuli- 
ans however do indeed call by the common word @%, the leaves of 
trees or of a flowering plant; nevertheless the greater number are ex- 
cepted, which are noted by a special name ; for instance, they call the 
leaves of every kind of palm, @%&, WarCwirte, & 6 SPLier Cw re, 
@ so Gent : these last they also call by the common word @2%, 
@ 8 &rofity. The leaves of the shrub called Zales, they call @m, 
&reipGwitey. Moreover they call the leaves on which they write 
«@, with the first long; and the leaves of the tree called Camugu, 
&ap,Cs@ ; and the leaves of flowers, (the petals), but not the leaves of 
their plants, pyeIGer@ ; and these last they call also M 6h, wel wip. 
But the Fruits of trees, if they are very small, as when the blossom 
has scarcely fallen from them, they call, by the common word S@e# ; 
but if they are large, bat immature, they are called ari: but if ripe 
wiioth or sof. But of every kind of pulse or beans, if the fruits be 
very tender, they are called, not Wee, but yerd ; if larger but not 
ripe, 67% : but when they are ripe, they are called, not wupid or seal, 
but, because they grow dry to become ripe, Os, with the first 
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short. Moreover there are many trees which produce fruits in one 
cluster, so to say, at the same time: this cluster they call @%& or 
#711. We may use either name for the fruit of the tree called 
Camugu: 6qpsahG®@, sapes stg. For that of Dates: Cufée 
mew, Culse 50m. Of the Indian Fig: armypé@Gre, arenip 
£0. But of Palms @% only can be said, and not sry; 
thus, Osdrarmii@%m@w, Werm@%. But of the Palm and the Oamugu 
Lutter also is said: thus O sorarhurter, sapedhurter. The clusters, 
if I may so say, of these trees are thus called ; just as also the sort of 
involucrum, or leafy envelope, from which those clusters proceed. 
But if I wish to speak of a single fruit, they must be called either 
by the common name i@j#, or em, or cupid: thus the fruit of the 
Palm, Ggwerw ; the fruit of the Indian Fig era@péaris, arenip 
Ciiipib, &e. But we.shall carefully note as many others of this kind 
as possible in the Lexicon. 

Moreover II. It appertains to Syntax, to know, that the Tamu- 103. 
lians have as many appellative nouns as possible; and every one is 
at liberty, at pleasure to compound anew, not so many, but a great 
many more, which undoubtedly cannot be found in a Lexicon: for 
which (custom) these rules may be suggested. | 

1. They form appellative nouns of men, by adding to the noun sub- 
stantive the word #7 pm for the masculine, and é7 af for the feminine. 
Thus from @:°@, an emstle, a fetier, comes @°Qéaroer a letier 
carrier ; from Cgmru.th, @ garden, comes C grit éarper a gar- 
dener, &c. in which composition the rules of adjectives are to be 
observed. For the first noun is used in the manner of an adjective : 
hence those which end in 1, lose this, as may be seen in the example 
Ceru.tésrper. So by the same rules, words which end in g, 
@, #, double their own last consonant, and from #@g, comes 
a6 giéaroeér; from g@, comes gi Oés7 per; from eu, comes 
auSméserper, &c. But besides that this method is not so elegant, 
we cannot at all times use it: for the word «7 er cannot be added 
to all nouns, but generally to those only which either express duty 
or Office, as the examples given show; or which imply passzon of 
mind or body: thus Géerué ar per, a wrathful man Swr Péer par 
an infirm man, &c. If 1 wish to form an appellative noun, from a 
noun of place for example, as we from Rome say Roman, the word 
«1 per can by no means be added. For if, for example, from ww®, 
@ mountain, to make mountaineer, I should say w%eeem mor, even 
the old women would laugh at me. So it would be ridiculous fo say, 


104. 


105. 
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Haas eqtéserper, of what place is that man? Qas geerg ts 
er mer, he 1s an inhabitant of the city called Tanjore: but it ought 
to be expressed, wtvwiren, os satire, sopeta srr, Kc. 

2. Some adduce another way, by which nouns may become appel- 
lative ; namely by adding, to the noun substantive, 2 6 ar aucr, @ ar er 
ear: thus, gyewernaa aac, a proud man; www syreraicr, a 
mountaineer, &c. But these ought to be called, not appellative nouns, 
but phrases; for they consist of the pronoun .9 ar, .9j wer, with the par- 
ticiple ecrar, and another noun substantive: whence although we may 
properly render them in Latin by appellative nouns, as I have done ; 
still literally they are rendered, he who has pride, he who dwells in 
@ mountain. Wherefore . 

3. The Tamulians are wont, at pleasure, to compound new appel- 
Jative nouns, in another very elegant way; which way is common to 
every kind of nouns. Thus from .awerrb pride, comes ywersrear 
a proud man, gwen a proud woman, and sometimes also a proud 
man: from e srr liberality, comes & #1 rer a liberal man, eo wo fi 
aliberal woman, &c. But from wre, comes ureS a sinner, male 


or female: from Gaui, comes Co 7D an avaricious man or woman, 


106. 


&c. From qpéid, comes gps Serer, apsg sreor: from cit earih, 
comes WC or gs STO, ews srer, &c. From 1pG, comes wip 
&er, wip@: from apg #, 6096 £6, 60p SH, &c. For which there: 
are more rules, which I shall give in the grammar of the more ele- 
gant idiom: here I will add this only, that appellatives are formed 
from nouns, especially of places, if to the noun, taken as an adjective, 
there be added, for the masculine wer or ger, and for the femi- 
nine gor. Thus from éfurterwb, the name of a certain town, 
comes 6fuUTm@ugs Slr, SHuTew gs sar: from ww, www er or 
Lo%vwiresr and w%vwrer: from serf, Seroner, Larger, 

Moreover from every verb, appellative nouns are formed, in this 
way. To the Participles of the Present, the Preeterite and the word 
of the negative, they add the pronoun yaeer, waver, by striking out 
always one a; thus, Oe pac, Oriapad, Oeil gad, Oris 
ea, Qelurgadc, Geuurgaer, &c. For the Future, however, 
appellative nouns are formed, not from the participle, but from the 
word of the first person future, which if it ends in OGusr or Gucir, 
aresr is taken away, and .sjecr, gyaer added. Thus from @@UOCue, 
comes Q@GUueEd, @Gruae : from srexCuer, erecuacr, Ele 
wee: from oe&rCuer, cored, ereéru@er, &c. But if the future 
ends in Gwer, @ being changed into w, it is terminated in the 
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same way. Thus from QeiGacr, Qelues, Cebuea : from 
SOCacr, comes AQ Ia, SQuaear,&c. And this way.is the more 
elegant, and it serves also for the present: e.g. sTwQercruassr, 
the man rho is called Rayen, that is Peter, &c. They also some- 
times use, and still more elegantly, the very word itself of the third 
person either of the preterite or future, in the manner of an appella- 
tive noun: Gew srér, Qewsra, OQevarer, Ge dare; and for 
both Genders in the plural, Q¢i grt, Qeier@: which words, both 
signify and are declined, in the manner of nouns. Thus they say, 
Oe bl ster cGurGa, as those, who have made: Qeiar ide, there 
is not who may make, &c. So, PrwaunQeFiarisée sarmunOed, 
do good to those who do evil. Hence the word uGarer, means a 
singer, &c. 

From every verb are formed moreover many verbals, which are 107. 
declined in the manner of nouns, and 

1. From the participles of the present and preterite come the ver- 
bals Oe LE, uy é8n yi, and Oeil sg, Un 655), kc. Hence 
it appearg, how improperly these words, e.g. Geiaog, Dera sy 
& og), &c. are called words of the Infinitive: which certainly is not 
true, unless you may also say, that OewS mad, Ce ii@vaa, kc. 
are words of the Infinitive. But since they say, that these are, as 
they are, words of the participle present, with the addition of the 
pronoun .gaeér, syaer, from which are formed appellative nouns 
of men: so also, Geu& p gi is a word of the same participle, with 
the addition of the pronoun .9.g7; from whieh comes the noun 
verbal, which is declined throughout its cases, and does not cor- 
respond with the Latin Infinitive, except when this is taken as a 
noun, as in this proposition, ¢o study ts good ; which I may translate, 
ue é8o gg 580 1. But in this sense other verbals also, of which 
hereafter, correspond with the Infinitive of the Latins; ux» g #0, 
wiipty, &c., whence that proposition may be rendered, ue 6d58 
OG, UPL FA g, Up gI SYe gs, kc. But pray, are all these 
therefore to be called words of the Infinitive? For the future the 
verbal comes from the first word of the future, by changing @er into 
2g): thus from Oi Oadr, Oe tag ; from we COued, optus: 
from orerQuer, erarcga, &c. This verbal is yet more elegant than 
the first, and is common to all verbs, and is used also for the pre- 
sent, and for the continuation of an action: this which is, to do, or 
to be wont to do ; this which is, to learn, or, to be wont to learn, 
§c. Hence we know the origin and force of that word, which in 


108. 
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use is so common, jag. For it is a verbal from the word Cast, 
from the future of the verb 29.1, which also signifies ¢o be ; 
whence the verbal gag), signifies, this which is, to be ; essence : 
80, gar OencronOe i Guira g, means, the essence of the messenger; 
what he said. Whence in truth, it scarcely adds any thing in a sen- 
tence, since it would be enough to say, yasrOercarOeri®, kc. 

2. Nouus verbal are formed by changing ®o yg into ws: thus, 
from @Oeieog, Oeima ; from PGéGo gH, Hess; from g#A 
2§1, 06, &c. Which verbal we use with elegance especially in 
the ablative @& or ga: thus PMHOug wrMEdd, since this hap- 
pens 80; QDKGuywrwswrd, because this is so; and goeunrd 
simply, at the beginning of a sentence, accords with wherefore, on 
what account. 


109. 3. The verbal in & is formed by adding this consonant to the 


110. 


word of the Infinitive, of which I have spoken at Number 70. 
Thus from Q@és, Q@éed;5 from Oedw, Qetud; from as, 
aa, &c.; where, since after @ short comes © final, the a, by the 
rule of which I have treated at Number 8, ought to be pronounced 
asif it were e soft, truquel, cheyyel, varel, &c. This method is com- 
mon certainly to all verbs; nevertheless we scarcely use it in the vul- 
gar idiom except with the word yb, or yer gi, gor, or gers, from 
the verb .4@ g/, when it implies to be possible to be done, or, not to 
be possible to be done, as is stated at Number 87. And thus we say 
ET AHCGS HMssaTID, We can remain here: sro fFasarh, thow 
wilt be able to come to-morron: ges _arr pOeiuarsr gs ger 
Gist, 1s any thing impossible with God? &c. And, as may be 
seen in the examples adduced, we use the same word for every per- 
son, gender, and number: and in truth the principal noun, which 
comes in the nominative, is in the said propositions the verbal itself, 
Dessa, wad, Qeiws, There is another verbal like this, in 
common and vulgar use frequent in the high dialect: it is formed by 
changing 680g into 4, and @og into g@. Thus from ug 
é8p gs, comes un $58; from g@owg, 458; from OeLang, 
Qed ga, &c. Which verbal is declined through all the cases: e. g. 
Qeisddr, Ori sgés, Ceism, OeigdSd, Vet gore, 
QeisCar@, kc. This method is very elegant, but yet not so com- 
mon in the vulgar dialect. 

4, Finally, a verbal is formed from verbs in £4 g), if, this being 
taken away, “x be added: thus from Qagé@og, @Grxy; from 
e628 0g, uy; from 6Qé8@og, eQcr, ; from the defective 
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verb @4@ 05), Gri: &c. This verbal however scarcely retains 
the force of the verb: thus @@x,, does not signify this, which is 
to be any where, but properly existence in suck, and such a place: 
80 Lip), not this, which is 2o study, but study ; so @Uu, not this, 
which is fo be assimilated, but it means stmilitude, &c.; and it is 
construed in the manner of nouns. 

All nouns, which we have declared to be derived from verbs, 
whether appellatives, or verbals, are in truth all declined as nouns, 
but are construed as verbs, if you except those which we have just 
stated to end in 1). But all others require the case, which the verb 
requires from which they are derived: which does not happen with 
the Latins, where amans, loving e. g. (although it is from the verb 
amo, which requires an accusative,) when it is used not as a participle, 
but as an appellative noun, is construed like a noun, and requires a 
genitive of dependence, whence the expression, virtudis amans, a 
lover of virtue.’ But it is otherwise with the Tamulians, where, e. g. 
from the verb Wer 48 gy, to create, is formed the appellative wea 
SCgreér, or wer sseacr, creator: still this does not admit ofa 
genitive of dependence, but the thing created ought to be put in the 
accusative, which case is required by the verb uso. 2@0g. Thus 
it is said, wo grafersuer. gC grer, whence literally, it ought to 
be rendered, not, Creator, but who has created men. But those 
which end in iu, like appellatives in Latin, are construed as nouns 
substantive: whence although vu» é4o.g), to study, to learn, re- 
quires an accusative; .1,, admits, not an accusative, but a ge- 
nitive of dependence; and the expression is, ¢.9. D) SHoureMadad or 
uo iuééenord, the study of this language is dificult. But if I use 
another verbal, ¢. 9. w9é8 0), or vou gs, then it by no means 
requires a genitive of dependence, but an accusative. Thus I may 
say, Os sturmeaewiuygcg, or upéGo gsiéy-eb; and the 
reason is, because, as I have said above wu, is properly, study ; 
and wip S@ pg), OY upg, is properly, this which 2s to study; 
whence that is construed in the manner of a noun, this in the manner 
ofa verb. In this way verbals in g sometimes signify, not as ver- 
bals, but as absolute nouns, Thus ¢.g. Ge ies signifies indeed, 
this which is to do, but at the same time means action, &c. Wherefore 
in the first sense, these verbals are construed as verbs, and are de- 
clined as nouns. Thus, Meo gs diOeiemecdd, since thou doest that, 
&c. But in the second sense, they are both declined and construed 


in the manner of nouns, as if they were absolute nouns, and it is 
L 


111. 
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said, aorQeieos, my action; phaQeieang, a good action, &c. 
And this may suffice for the Syntax of nouns. 


TD 


SECTION ITI. 
Of Verbs: 


anv I. 
Of the method of supplying those which this language has not. 


112, Ina former chapter, where I treated of the verbs, I only gave of 
the Indicative mood, the present, the preeterite and the future tenses : 
for the Tamulians have neither the word of the imperfect nor of the 
pluperfect: they express however the ideas of them with sufficient 


plainness by means of phrases, which ought to be given here, where 
I treat of the Syntax. 


The Imperfect. 


Wherefore 1. To express the Imperfect Tense, speaking of a 
thing past, I may use the word of the future. Thus praising a 
man who is now dead, if I wish to say, That man worshipped 
the true God, he gave alms, he practised all virtues, &c., I may say, 
Heer Oniurerean Heo aewiieande,IcoezenudOsrGei ren, 
FE OL eier oss Eis ton & Oe dy aurr cbr, &c. Whence as often as we 


see the future used of a thing past, that is to be attributed to the 
Imperfect. 


2. If to the gerund of any verb I add the word of the preterite 


from the verb GEA Dwi, €. 9. Der dIIG SC sehr, Ori SG sC ser, 
&c. this phrase, if, from the context, it appears to agree in time with 
that which precedes or follows it in the sentence, then this phrase 
supplies the place of the imperfect. Thus, & La Gaur g 60 ofes sé 
Ori BG EC eér, may well be rendered, at the time when thou dédst 
come I was doing this. For since my action, which is expressed by 
that phrase, appears to agree in time with the coming of the other, 
it is well rendered by the Imperfect. Observe that that 
Gum gy also, since it is the word of the future, 
past according to the rule just stated 
at the time when thou didst come. 


word a gb 
spoken of a thing 
» 18 equivalent to the Imperfect, 
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The Pluperfect. 


But if that same phrase appears from the context, not to correspond 113. 
in time, but to have preceded: then it is substituted for the Pluper- 
fect. Thus I may render, £ Lag@apsrCarsraio SEO L HG SC sar, 
before thou didst come, I had done that ; to which is equivalent 
this also, prefegsé Oe SOsslpesfleassru, thou camesi, 
after I had done that: for it appears from the particles pcr 
Ger, before that, or So@, after that, that my action preced- 
ed in time his coming. Besides even without these or similar 
particles, if it appears from ¢he context that the action expressed by 
the gerund with the preterite Q@ 6@ser, preceded in time another 
action which is contained in the sentence; that phrase is always to 
be rendered by the pluperfect. Thus if I should say, Cares 978 
WHS ero FHG55STeEO|e@ of sis BTC LEOE par; since I say, 
that he died poor, it sufficiently appears from the context, that when 
he died, he had not the riches which he had before acquired: whence 
the action of acquiring them, appears from the context, to have pre- 
ceded, in time, his death : hence I may very well render that proposi- 
tion in this way, ke had indeed acquired many riches, but he died 
poor, Sc. | , 

A certain Author gives for the Imperfect these two phrases: #w 
AsearAsegQuurCurgsacr Seah s ster, or, which he says is 
the more elegant, SUS ear Ase mCuwoGur pre Sear AGC er. 
But for the Pluperfect he assigns this: PUP earRéEGaCu 
wgsESHaeCa srérNearAaGucé. But I have never either read, 
or heard these phrases amongst the natives ; yea, and what is more, I 
have not yet found one who could say that they were Tamul phrases, 
or could understand them. 


The Optative. : ' 


This language wants the Optative Mood, which it supplies by 114. 
other phrases. They use either the Infinitive ., from the verb 
22031; or the defective «e.g ; or both, putting one before the 
other, gséécag, or su-agre. But they distinguish the Tenses 
of the Optative in this way. (1.) They either add those particles to 
the words of the Future, QeiCa@e, Qetanwre, &c. or eb 
CGa@séérar gs, &c. Or they even add them to the verbal from the 
future, of which see Number 107, e. 9. Qewa.g, wou gi: thus 
Geta gre, or Oeiwesreéeueg, &c., or they even use the Infi- 
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nitive with sew, ¢. 9. Qe Lués_ag, or Oriuésea gre, &c. 
All these phrases serve for the present, the imperfect and the future 
Optative: O that I may do, I might do, I shall do! And except the 
first mode, which is conjugated through the persons, all the others, 
without alteration, serve for‘any person and number, according to the 
noun which goes before it. 


2. They use the gerund of any verb, with the infinitive M@@é«, 
to which they add the above named words, Ori S@éséeroy, or 
é.agrs. Or they use the verbal from the preterite, e. 9. O-w 
#35), to which they add geés_ag: thus Orig sreécta gi. 
And these phrases serve for every person and number of the prete- 
rite optative: thus, weCsQul SGéssseyy, or Qubsstsés 

agi, O that now it may have rained there ! Sc. 

3. They use the gerund of any verb with the verbal of the prete- 
rite from the verb MDGéG pw, ce. 9. VE&USGSSH, Cr GF SSH, 
&c. to which they add those particles; thus, Sum séCec @bCur 
O Sf gba éCslryn oss sréés-eagi: this phrase serves for 
every person and number of the pluperfect optative; whence the 
said proposition is rendered, whtlst thou wast hearing that, O that I 
also had heard at the same time ! | 


The Subjunctive If. 


115. The Tamulians equally want the Subjunctive : but they supply it 
in this way. From the word of the preterite, changing © é into 
B®, they form the word for the subjunctive, éf: e. 9. from wsC ser, 
is formed ws srh; from HGSC ger, Q™HssTH; from yCecr, 
B®; from un f6C ger, vp gerd, &c. They form the word for 
the same Subjunctive in another way also: from verbs which end in 
é@ pg), taking away og, they add 2, it becomes €@@ : thus from 
DGG DH, DHHEES; from unréB ow, urréBd, &c. But from 
verbs which end in & og, this is taken away, §)® is added, and u, if 
it occur in it, is struck out: thus from Oera gens, Oerddd; 
from src@Gpg, sry, &c. From these except, those which 
have in the preeterite @ Carer, which, rejecting Carer, add ®: thus 
from eee i@Carér, comes weer Hie, &c, which in reality is not an 
exception ; forasmuch as, as I have repeatedly said, it is not wema 
@.!, except by syncope from ward @e@ogi, kc. Whence were 
© is formed according to the general rule: and so of other verbs 
of this kind. Except however those, which, before &.y), have only 
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one long syllable, as g@ 0-8, from which comes 88: from Gur 
gi, since in reality itis CuTr@og, comes Cur@a; from «rew@ 
2g, comes éfexrGd, &c. Still this second mode is not indeed in 
daily and familiar use ; it is nevertheless the more elegant. More- 
over from the word of the negative verb the subjunctive is formed, 
from the gerund ddu, or by adding @. Thus from Oewvwrg, 
comes Geduwrgra, unless he does it, or, has done it, &c. or of he 
does not do it, has not done it, §c.: which mode is very elegant. Or 
it is formed by adding to the negative gerund, e. g. Qe wr gy, or Oe 
Wwiriod, the subjunctive @g ssrA, or Cur@a: thus QeiunrEGs 
£78, or Oeturod@serd; 80 Qedwre sCur@ea, or Qeiur 
wpCur@s. Or finally it is formed, by taking away du, from the 
gerund G@du, and adding the subjunctive elitr from the verb 
SCA0 1: thus, OedbwrdSi era, Cerdardcrrd. All which 
modes are compounded, and according to the composition they signify, 
af he has been without doing or not doing, tf he has gone without 
doing, tf he has left without doing, &c. 


But these words having been formed in .j® or a, they use them 116. 


for every person and number, and always add to them the word of 
the future, as I shall hereafter show by examples. But the use of | 
these words is of this kind. (1.) This worde.g. wg gra, if it is 
preceded by a particle indicative of the time present, is substituted 
for the present of the subjunctive: this Hera vdeo sre seros 
s@aurCur, if I come to-day, wilt thou give it? (2.) But if from the 
context it appears, that I have said that, knowing that the condition 
cannot now be fulfilled, then the same phrase is substituted for the 
imperfect: e. g. I see a man going away another way, without saluting 
me, as I expected, and I say, sentra gs pTOC ue CaGer : I may trans- 
late this, if he came hither, I would speak tohim. (3.) If how- 
ever there precedes a particle indicating time future, the same phrase 
is substituted for the future subjunctive: thus Si srs eas er 
dn gS SGCacr, if thou wilt come to-morrow, I will give this. 
(4.) If I use the word of the subjunctive from the verb M Gee np, 
with the gerund of any verb, as Oe¢w8G5 57d, a596G 5 Brd, &c.; 
then if there precede a particle of time present, it is substituted 
for the preeterite subjunctive: thus, MoCurgatsae SHG 5 wre 
og eGCadr, if they have now come, I will give this. (5.) But, 
if there precede a particle of time past, it is substituted for the 
pluperfect subjunctive: thus srarqér as SH ssrA garliCGur 
opie, if 1 had come before, this would not have happened, Sc. 
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117. Besides this method, they also often use another: for instance the 


word 2@® or 4&2, from the verb geo, if it be not joined to 
another verb, signifies, ¢f zt be, §c., €. 9. HST @d she 51 g10 Cor, if 
this be, it is well indeed. But if it is put after the word of another 
verb, it signifies simply, if: arap2qurBasaes, if thou art in 
good health, it is well. But the Tamulians place this word after 
every person of the indicative, in which they agree with the Latins, 
who join the particle Si, 7f, not so much to the subjunctive, as to the 
indicative, as the example given shows, si vales, bene est. And for 
the words of the imperfect and pluperfect, they are supplied in the 
way, which we just described, at Numbers 112 and 113. 


Although. 


118. From each of these modes of the subjunctive, if to the word 39, 


or @®, you add #4, you have the subjunctive with the particle 
etiamsi, quamvis, although: e.g. au 5 #0 gud, although he is come ; 
Ori st@agub, although he has doneit. Of the word g@g, 


' or g@ 95, however, I shall say more, when I treat of particles. 


119. 


Since. 


(1.) The particle cdm, since, provided it be not the preposition, whe- 
ther it is joined to a subjunctive or not, is always expressed in this 
language by these words, Gur s/,Qu raps, which signify time ; or by 


these words .ereI&, or Mt BA, ablatives, the first from the word 


are}, a measure ; the second from the word @-1b, a place: all 
which words are put after all participles, whether positive or nega- 
tive. And although, of these words, the first two may signify time, 
yet they serve for the particle, stzce, even when this does not imply 
time, but cause ; and is equivalent to the word forasmuch as, 
whereas. Thus £Quéran peg 8 desCur gi, or Out ap go}p-U@ 
ari, since thou hast been disobedient to me, thou shalt be beaten: 
here the word snce is the same as whereas. But in this proposi- 


tion, eGbCuTg, wGuerdd, Suber, when or at the time at 


which, he shall comg, do thou come also, it implies time. (2.) They 
elegantly supply the subjunctive simce, when it implies cause, by 
using the word of the infinitive of any verb, to which they add the 
infinitive from the verb QOera@hGvg,e.g. SUuQerdwéOeraa, 
&c., sizce thou sayest this, or because thou sayest this, §c. And for 
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the difference of tenses they add, yséQerarer, to the verbal of 
the participle of any tense, and say, gracraG@n greéQar aor, since 
I am coming; sramasgspresQaraer, since I have now come ; 
sisaGa grsésQsraer, since I shall come, §c., which mode is very 
elegant. 


The Ablative Absolute. 


(1.) The mode just now in the last place described, serves also for 190, 
the ablative absolute: thus, PLarvéOsraorda guides gro, thee 
coming, he also comes. (2.) More elegantly they use for the ablative 
absolute the word of the infinitive simply, without Qemerer: thus 
fp Sar poy é6é& per OpaphuapS, a whirlvind blowing, the dust 
rises in round masses: 80 Cewet grea SI GéséGairésaas sri 
&ar, the soldiers sleeping, the scholars have come, &c., and this way . 
is the best. (3.) The ablative in @® from the verbal g, is proper- 
ly rendered by the ablative absolute: thus grefigémeJ SOU. 
GuerGs, me being present thou mayest not talk in this manner. 
(4.) The phrase by which the word GewCg is added to any infini- 
tive, is used by some for the ablative absolute: thus SU CurséOe i 
Cewecra geste, thee departing, he came. But this word OeiCs 
is nothing else than the gerund from the verb Oe J8ng, Orig, 
to which is added the particle ¢, which may with elegance be added 
to every word, as I shall explain below. Wherefore it is the same 
as if I said, GetHaéOQeig, which composition may elegantly be 
made in every tense and person, especially if eb be interposed : 
thus, srora: gudaon sEO ET OWa HOE UC BOarap se] HOE LC Bar, 
this I have both said and written tohim; or OrrdaaceCe 
UCaGarap sey QGOeiGadr, I will both say and write. Whence 
it is the same as if I said simply, QereérCerar, QeroGaer, kc. 
Wherefore this phrase also, Qe raadéOe UC g, is the same as Ger 
QaMGw. So, sraCeraeéOeiC sOe dur sCur@w, and srer 
QerdSCwOeiwurG sCure sv, harmonise together, and may be 
rendered by the Ablative absolute, me myself speaking, thou hast 
not done tt. Still this phrase must by no means be used; because 
in opposition to the rule which I gave at number 71, the gerund 
comes in the nominative, different from that which governs the prin- 
cipal verb. Some teach that instead of Ge iCGys, we may use the 
word Ge, GuraéGe, a72éGe, which however is altogether barbarous, 
and by the rude vulgar is introduced so foolishly, that you will not 
find it prevail in any general use eyen among the common people. 


121. 


122. 
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Gerunds. 


The Gerwnd, of which see Number 71, as I have there stated, does 
not serve but for the Gerund in do : but for the Gerund in di, or dum, 
they use the word of the Infinitive: thus, e.crter éarawQaarée tone 
ujeor®, I have a desire (videndi) of seeing thee: 80 &fgf shew 
Wore Aésas ert, The Lord came, (ad salvandum, ) to save us. 


The Supine. 


The Tamulians have no Supine. They supply the Supine in u, 
by using the dative of the verbal of the participle present or future : 
thus, @pOerd mop géaflgi, or more elegantly, QgQerdaa 
Sag, this is dificult to be said, Sc. That verbal may also 
come in the nominative, Q@sOerdagGo sig, &c., yet it does 


- not in that case correspond with the Supine, but is the same as, 


123. 


to say this, is difficult: whence the word this, which in the 
first proposition was the nominative, in the latter is the accusa- 
tive, and it would be better Tamul to say, Qo séOerdiga 
osiig, They supply the Supine in um, by using the infini- 
tive with a verb which implies motion to a place: Qerdac 
CurGper, [goto say; QerdiaasC sar, I have come to say. Whence 
if to the infinitive of any verb you add the word from the verb Gur 
2g), to go, you have the Paulo-post-future: thus Qe¢rdaacGurC per, 
Igo to say; QerdacGureni, thou shalt go to say, ce. 


Participles Future. 


The Participle Future, which the Tamulians have, does not, as 
I have stated at Number 73, well correspond, with our Latin parti- 
ciple future in rus: for we cannot use it to express an end. 
Wherefore—(1.) For the participle future in rus, when it implies an 
end, the Tamulians use the simple word of the Infinitive, which they 
use, as I have just stated, for the Supine in um, to which in Latin 
also this participle is equivalent: thus p1%er werésaen séOer OS5a 
@ Caer, to-morror I will come, abvut to give this to thee. (2.) They 
supply the participle future passive in dus, by adding to the infini- 
tive the word from the verb #@@. g, which implies suitableness or 
obligation, of which I have said more at Number 86. Thus @gOQe 
ius 66Gb, this is to be done ; that is to say, either it is meet to be 
done, or it ought to be done: 80, Sp Péass@Gar, thou art to 
be praised: 80, Gerding 5650 sdar @GQererGarcr, I have said 
all things which were to be said, &c. 
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The Relative Who or Which. 


The Tamulians are also without the relative, Who, or Which; 124. 
still they so supply it, by means of participles and appellative nouns, 
as may be seen in what we have thus far said, that after a short ex- 
perience this relative would be not at all missed. They have never- 
theless the words of this relative, which serve for interrogation, as 
we stated at Number 47. eractr, who? (Masculine) craer, who? 
(Feminine) agi, what? (Neuter), They have also the word 37 or 
wirit, who? (Masc. or Fem.) This word at pleasure is either put 
after the verbal from participles, (which even if it be of the neuter 
gender, does not with this word, serve for the neuter, but for the 
masculine or feminine:) or it is also put after appellative nouns, 
which are formed from verbs: thus Oe La@magi, Cel Sa@r,OeF 
Wueaeyt, for the masculine; Ceiapaanrt, Oeb Samm, Oevu 
aertit, for the feminine; Oei@o grr, Oet ssi, Qedbagii, for 
either: &c. Or that word 4@, wari, is put before the said nouns 
appellative, or any word of a verb absolute: thus witite UG oaresr, 
witOew saa, ke, wriGewerer, wriGe wd sror, &c., for in this 
way it is always united to the third person masculine. T*inally, this — 
same word is substituted for the plural; thus a @gartearmit, ata 
Geanréer, &c. 


Adverbs. 


In this language likewise there are in fact scarcely any Adverbs, 125, 
if you except Adverbs of place. For instance, Q@OGurws, now, 
wioGur g, then, toGun sl, when? erm to-duy, C55, yester- 
day, £1 %r, to-morrow, §c., are not in truth Adverbs, but nouns abso- 
lute, which are declined through the cases: and the firstare from the 
noun Gus, Zémeé, with Q), <9, e, which particles correspond to the 
articles, this, that, which ; as we said at Number 50. But adverbs 
are easily formed, or, to speak more correctly, the want of them is 
supplied, in this language, by adding for instance to any noun, either 
the gerund 31), or the infinitive 4, from the verb 48., to be 
made. Thus from ¢5C gsraiib, joy, comes € SC graswotw, or €s 
Gsra{ors, joyfully; from Gerub, anger, comes Gétun@ru, or 
Ceruure, angriy, &c. For since a is the gerund from the verb, 
fierr, to be made, which in Latin wants the gerund, it may be express- 
ed by the participle factus, made, and ¢. g. € BC sralwuidia é sre 
be rendered, juy being made he came, that is he came joyfully. So, 

M 
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when, as I have stated above, they elegantly use the infinitive in the 
manner of the ablative absolute, adverbs are formed by adding the 
infinitive js. Moreover they use this particular infinitive 2, as 
I shall mention hereafter, to express the mode in which anything is 
done: thus, e. g. I may render grg@eas sno, he came in the 
manner of an ambassador, &c. Whence when it is said, e.g. Gam 
Lor eé Oe reer eyes, the meaning is, he spoke in the manner of anger, 
2. €. angrily ; whence these phrases may well be reduced to adverbs. 


os 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Composition of Verbs. 


126. The Tamulians have not verbs compounded in the manner of the 
Latins, from any preposition or particle; as, adsum, to be present; 
respicio, to look back ; protraho, to draw forrard, &c., but they ele- 
gantly compound together many verbs, by uniting for instance one 
verb with the gerund in do of another: the former is conjugated, and 
the signification is taken from the gerund. I will here adduce a few 
verbs, which are more frequently wont to be united to gerunds, and 
to serve for the composition of verbs. Of which let the first be the 
verb. 


QaéEsl og. 


This may be united to the gerund of any verb, whether active or 
passive; whether positive or negative: and may be expressed, Oe wu (5 
é6, Qediwiuen Gés, Oebur§ més, &c. Some think that the 
verb compounded by this union differs in nothing from the simple 
verbs, and in the same way they explain, ¢. 9. 99 gsc and so $ 
EqQgsstsa: yet the difference is at least as great, as that of the 
preterite and future from the aorists of the Greeks. But that this 
may appear clearly ;—if to the gerund .#9., from the verb .y 
é80 $), to strike througk, I add the verb Q@GéH0g, this may be 
conjugated through its tenses, and these three propositions may be 
made; eé. g. first, 77w spcrter Win SEGESMSr; second, TW op 
craw 5655 stor; third, srw gactrwye ¢ SGOure!r, Of these 
the first supposes past time in the action of striking, from the 
time in which this is said; and implies the present time of the co- 
existence of the person striking with the speaker; so that if Peter now 
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strikes you, Ican by no means say, srw gyotrtarwn 6 BGsEAener ; 
but I may say by the word of the simple present, y9-é@q@or. Again 
if Peter, before the time at which I am speaking, has stricken you, but 
he is now not in existence, but dead ; I cannot now say, @ or 2erwin 52 
G£2qmeér, but I must say, 9p £866 s76r. But this second proposi- 
tion implies past time in the striking, from the time, not only in which I 
am speaking, but also of which I am speaking: for if Peter struck 
you yesterday, I cannot say, Co iorw gyarterwin 58565 sires ; but 
by the simple word of the preterite, op 6 sor; and that 95 580 
£ sr, signifies, that he struck you before the period laid down in my 
proposition, namely, before yesterday, whether years or days may have 
preceded. Finally, the third proposition 9569 @4urer, implies 
indeed time future in the striking, from the time in which I am 
speaking, but supposes past time from the time of which I speak. 
Thus if I wish to say, Peter will strike you on the tenth day, I can- 
not say, Frw gems ST ETeary. 5 PRUE ; but I may say by 
the word of the simple future, 99 Curer. But if I should say, 196 
HHO ourer, it signifies, that after the time indeed in which I am 
speaking, but before the tenth day, of which I speak in the proposi- 
tion, he will strike you: ,and it is the same, as if I said, thin ten 
days he will strike you. Whence this proposition is compounded 
of the preterite and future, as in Latin, factum ertt, tt will have been 
done, which differs sufficiently from jfiet, it mil? be done. The 
second proposition implies a double preterition, as in Latin factanz 
Suit, it hath been done, which differs from factum est, tt 1s done. 
I*inally, the first proposition is compounded of the preterite and the 
present, of which in Latin I do not find in fact any example. The 
first and second propositions have reference to past time, since both 
imply past time in the action from the time in which I speak. 
Whence this language reckons three preterites, 6.9. 99.56 so, 
Ho-5HGEAC OG, w9-6HG5C ser. But the third proposition, 
since it implies time future from the time in which I speak, has re- 
ference to the future; and if you add the paulo-post-future from the 
Supine, (of which we spoke above at Number 122,) they reckon also 
three futures, wpC wer, g-F5UCUTC pet, Hin. g GGIC ue. 


HII HES Dg. 


This special compound, since the verb M@@Gé@oH is united with 127. 
the gerund .j& from the yerb 98g, to be made, does not always 


128. 
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retain the signification of the gerund: EAST MI@OWGHFIOT, is 
indeed properly rendered, the Lord was made man. But this phrase 
is very frequently used for the verb, Zo have: thus € 66 sragurd G 
&eCoer, is, I have joy. In which sense however I cannot always 
use this phrase; for in order to say, thou hast cows, I may certainly 
not say, wmeruIGeeayl. Wherefore I can only use this phrase 
for the verb to have, when it can also be rendered in Latin by sum, 
es, est, Tam, &c., with an adjective. Thus I have joy, may be ren- 
dered, Lam joyful; thus Yur BuruIGsSQe nar, I have wnfirmity, or, 
I am infirm, §c. Whence the said phrase more frequently signifies 
simply the same as sum, es, est, am, thou art, &c.: in which sense 
however it sometimes admits the gerund ., sometimes not: for 
which let this be the rule. If sum, es, est, the verb ¢o be, is constru- 
ed with two nominatives, then to that nominative which ia the preedi- 
cate in the proposition, 4 is added: thus, God ts good, is express- 
ed ¢oCaerer sdaurrIGéEaa@t, kc. 

But if the verb sum, to be, is construed either with a dative, or 
simply with only one nominative: then, since there is really no pre- 
dicate in the proposition, 4% is not added. Thus, ¢his infirmity is 
to me, (I have this infirmity), is expressed, taréSs sNuTQWIGE 
(§ $1: 80, there will be water there, is expressed, giCe sar oof AGS 
@b, &c. Whence, when it is doubted whether or not 4w is to 
be added to any noun, you can see whether that noun be the pree- 
dicate in the proposition: and if it is you add it: but if it be the 
subject, the contrary. This can also be explained by another rule: 
if the verb, sum, to be, expresses existence, i is not added: if it 
imphes essence, it is added. Thus, if I say, the men of this town are 
stupid ; the verb are expresses their essence and quality: whence, 
adding 34), l may say, Ms sarrtuoew.werdGéamrear. If how- 
ever I say, stupid men are in this town; the verb are, implies not 
the essence, but the existence of the stupid men: whence without 
adding the gw, I may say MS sa flCanwrwiw@éamiaa, &c. 


Cera erGos. Cur@Gng. 


Often to the gerund of another verb they add the verb Qerares@ 


(pg, or CGurO4og), with this distinction. If the verb implies ac- 


tion, which has reference to another than the agent, Cum@@.9 may 
be added, but not Qérar@e59o 5); and on the contrary this may be 
added, and not that, if it implies an action which has reference to 
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the agent himself: e. 9. tap a2, to write. Any one can write 
for himself, that, e.g. he may retain to himself the book written ; 
and then Qarare@jQog) is properly added. Thus, aapSéQarccr 
Ge_er ; in which proposition, although craré@, to me, does not occur, 
it is manifestly collected from the verb Qeosr Grr, and it must ‘be 
rendered, J have written for myself. But if I have written, in order 
that I may give the writing to another, I cannot add Gara @j@o gp: 
but even if I do not explain for whom I have written, still by the ad-— 
dition of the word from the verb Gur@@pg, as aapSO Gum 
Gr_oor, it will be manifest, that I have written not for myself, but for 
another. From this same reason, I have sent, e. g. a person who 
may call Peter, and I say to him whom I had sent, on his return, 
hast thou called him? then, if after calling Peter, he has returned 
alone, he will answer, soni gG sor, [ have called him: but if Peter 
also, whom he had called, has come with him, he may say qo.» 4 
éQereorGi_or; asif he would say, J have so’called him, that I have 
brought him mith me. Sometimes however QaraexS8o gs, is added 
for the simple elegance of the phrase ; never however to those verbs, 
which imply action with reference to another. Thus it is said ura 
&QereaGror, I have sung: 49-&QsranGrer, I hare led the 
dances, &c. But when to the gerund of one verb there is added the 
gerund Qerex@, from the verb Qsreren2 gs, and the verb a@@ 
ogi; it signifies the continuance of the action which is expressed by .- 
the first gerund. Thus, QeradéOsranxQag65 sr, is not simply 
Ihave said; but I have continued to say often and often. So We 
ar QsrOs g80ar or OaGen gi, is not simply, ¢o geve alms, but 
to be in the habit of giving them frequently : &c. 


wi@S) ms. 


When speaking of the Passive voice, at Number 77, I have already 129. 
stated that verbs become passive, if the verb W@@.0.g), which means 
to suffer, is added to their infinitive. I now add, that by the addition of 
this verb to any noun, especially one which implies any passion of the 
mind or body, there is formed a compound verb, with a signification 
either passive, or, at least, neuter; in which composition, if the noun 
ends in to, this becomes lost, and w is always doubled. Thus from 
wud, fear, comes WWoOUOBog, to fear: from »2(pé@, filth, 
comes gpéGe'u ag, to be filthy; from 9, a blow, comes 
9.1108 g1, to be beaten; from PG, one, comes PGrUUQa Dg, 


130. 


13). 
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From many to become one, &c. And all these have an active sense, if 
instead of adding W@&, gi, there be added its adjective v@5 9 @ a. 
So, from Qaef, an open place, comes Qaefiu@ 80s, to be opened, 
to be mantfested ; and Qadliu@s 9881, to open, to manifest. 
So, eG%uUGS 98g), from many to make one: 80, wwiU0s 92 
os, to strike with fear, &c. Those however which are numeral 
nouns, and end in &, as eMart, <%uImb, &c., do not lese ib before 
w@eos. Hence it is said, ver sO sdarbuciCr oer: 80 919-6 
err urbe Cror, &c. Except also eruih, a wound ; since although 
in fact it may, omitting ., be said erwin’ Crear; still, since this 
mode is equivocal, whether it comes, from the noun &rwid, or from 
the infinitive of the verb e7i@.g); in order to do away the equivo- 
cation, if it is from this verb, we say, rw +. gi, it is dried up ; 
but iffrom the noun @7wih, we say erubuile gy, 2tis wounded, &e. 
Observe, however, that in all these, there does not occur a proper com- 
position from these nouns and the verb W@2_0_g); but this is united to 
the noun in its own proper signification, which is, ¢osuffer : whence ww 
UO» gs), meahs, fo suffer fear, 99-1U09 0g), to suffer blows, &c. 


ecAS” gi. 


This verb, besides other significations, means to permit, to allow : 
but we use it with the infinitive of another verb, without alteration, 
and then it cannot in fact be called a compound verb. Thus erotr2er 
Ie pssQarc._rer, he does not allow me to live, &c., and this me- 
thod is the more elegant. Still the practice has prevailed, that, a syn- 
cope or contraction taking place, the 4 final is lost from the word of 
the infinitive, and it becomes one verb compounded with the verb ec 
@@pg), and they say, Yoon sOareioirér, Gur@erlrsra, &c., 
he does not allow to live, he does not aller to depart, &c. For which 
observe this one thing, that in all other words, the @ final of the in- 
finitive, as I have said, is lost; but in the word of the imperative po- 
sitive 6°@, the a of the infinitive remaining, o is lost, from the word 
6c@: and although in the imperative also of the negative we may 
ray, oopéQerr 1G g, do not thou allow to live; yet we do say, 
Uenipgou.@, Oe bwe@, allow to live, allow to do, &c. 


<9} (1h th ! 0 55, &ec. 


The verb .9(§658.0.g), besides other meanings, signifies ¢o exer- 
cise pity, to behave compassionately ; whence in composition with the 
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gerund of another verb, it is well explained by the verb, to vouchsafe. 
Whence they use this composition, when they speak of persons very 
dignified: thus, aap ss chalet, he arose, or he deigned to rise; so 
SESGahler, he detgned to give, &c. Moreover the Tamulians are 
accustomed to add other verbs to gerunds, by which composition, no 
addition is made to the signification of the simple verb. But they 
add either Gurog; thus, 9.9 wg Gurée, and it does not signi- 
fy, that by coming departed, but simply, came, &c. They add 
Qa gi, or SPQN gi: thus, Go sHeCrotr, or SoS HSCs, — 
I have opened; and others of this sort, which practice will teach 
you. 


, Verbs of Command. 


Finally, the Tamulians from every verb form another, which they 132. 
call g aa ar, as if they would say, a verb of command: forasmuch as 
in this way are formed the verbs, which imply an action which is done 
by the command, or at least by the persuasion, of that person who 
comes in the nominative. They are formed in this manner: from 
the word of the future, Gur, comes 220.5; and from the word 
Gait, comes al &G 5); and. they are conjugated according to the 
general rules: in the preterite they have $C gar, in the future OCiuér. 
Thus e. g. from 99-Gu0r, comes se KUE8C mdr, 9 IS 
GC gor, 99 OUGUoTr, &c., and it signifies, that I do not strike by my 
own self indeed; but by means of another, who strikes another by my 
command or persuasion, I am said to strike him: whence it must 
be rendered, J cause that he strikes; I caused that he struck, &c. 
Thus from QeiCGacr, comes CeUSEAC nor, DELLA SC Sa,Oei ~ 
SUGu«ér, and it signifies, that I indeed do not work, but by com- 
mand and persuasion, Z cause that another works; I caused that 
another worked, &c. Observe that those which in the future have 
u before Gar, change this into z, and have @S%é@@.g): thus from 
QerdagGacdr, comes OerdSé5 0H; from wwé@Gacr, comes 
unwéeaaSé9o sg; from wes spGacr, comes verald3éaog, &e- 
Those however which before Gar have only two short syllables, 
without an intermediate double consonant, do not change uw: thus 
from a@GCacr, comes aGSIS8 055; from AQCaadr, SOME 0H ; 
from <gagGacr, ASSO, &c. And thus much of verbs com- 
pounded. 


‘ 
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SECTION V. 


Of the use of the Infinitive. 


133. The Tamulians use the word of the Infinitive very elegantly: the 
chief uses I shall give here. And 1. It is equivalent entirely to the 
Infinitive of the Latins, crederc, to believe, amare, to love, &c. Never- 
theless the Tamulians do not always use the infinitive after the verb 
as often as the Latins do; for which this may serve as arule. If 
the Latin sentence, which has the Infinitive after the verb, may be 
rendered either into French or Portuguese, without the word que, 
but may be rendered either by the simple infinitive, or by the par- 
ticles de or a, then in Tamul we always use the Infinitive. Thus 
Latin, volo facere, I wish to do; French, je veux faire ; Portu- 
guese, guero fazer ; Tamul, srér QeiuiCagpb. So L. cupio facere,. 
I desire to do; F. ye desire de faire; P. desejo de fazer; T. Qeiiwad 
(ib yaC mer. So L. tncipio facere, I begin to do; F. je commence a 
jaire; P. principio a fazer; T. QeiwggwuéaCosr. But if the 
infinitive of the Latins is rendered by the French or Portuguese by 
que: then in Tamul we do not use the infinitive, but after the man- 
ner of the French and Portuguese phrase, in place of that que is put 
erstt.g, the gerund from the yerb ere@ s ; and the verb which in 
the Latin phrase is expressed by the infinitive, comes here by tense 
and person, according to the exigence of the sentence. Thus, L. te 
venisse dixit, he said that thou hadst come ; F. ul dit, que tu étois ve- 
nu; P. disse, que tu tinhas vindo; T. § ba sscQucr oOerar eer, 
&e. In this last sense this language elegantly uses the verbal from the 
participles: @. g. a@soa, w6 551, wag, which, without the 
word ereir a, is either used in the accusative; thus Pua s 50 sé 
Oe ita ear, &c.; or even, which is still more elegant, the infinitive 
«4% is added to that verbal: thus S dass sraéQercar eet, he 
said that thou hadst come. So gataaramgartaQact g OE Tar 
@ sr, OF Mursna mac £&Oerereysr, or, more elegantly, gar 
brane sTeéQerrarejar, he said that they were about to come, 
ke. 


134. 2. But when the que in Portuguese and French is rendered in 
Latin, not by the infinitive, but by the subjunctive wé, ¢hat; then in 
Tamul we elegantly use the infinitive: thus dic, ut veniat, say that 
he may come, w1é&QerH gy, kc, Hence whenin Latin you may with 
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more elegance say, desidero, ut veniat, I desire that he may come, 


than, alum venire, him to come : and necesse est, ut veniat, rt is neces- 
sary that he may come, better than, dum venire, &c., these proposi- 
tions may be rendered in Tamul by the infinitive: gqacrarS @Gdy 
ACoer, sg acratCasiripw gi, &c. Wherefore the second use of the 
infinitive is to express the subjunctive ué, that. 


3. They use the infinitive elegantly, as the Latins by the figure of 139. 


ellipsis, when the verb incipia, to begin, &c., being omitted, they ele- 
gantly fill the sentence, by a crowded series of infinitives: e. g. ex- 
tense apparere nubes, undique obscurari calum, fulgura micare, 
mugire tonitrua, &c., the clouds (began) to appear spread out, the 
sky on all sides to be obscured, the lighinings to flash, the thunders 
to roar, &c. So 1 might in Tamul elegantly say; CueaaQorap 5.5 
uit, PeeraraMuaig AGer, Guosmstri Ver 6 57 SCuTre Aer or 
dead ankle, Sg sda sgepypes, sridord) guar pOp 
blu arsgSe, sirerrIear Set ndneanQur ss sQudues 
Qu SHO pS re OOaaraCury. wT pe@aGaraser Aen owu eu it 
Qa daTnahs giatip, &c. The Tamulians very often even in fa- 
Iniliar use elegantly speak in this way. 

4. Sometimes in Tamul we use the infinitive of some verbs in the 
manner of an adverb. Thus from .4@ 5, comes 9, together ; from 
wssGog, comes wes, before: so from SQGby8os, SGSu, 
HGbueb, again; from Sesh gi, Lorash, again; from DGGog, 
ui or Aga; h, abundantly, increasingly ; from fooGog, fopu, 
fully ; from @éGng1, Pés, together; and others of this sort, of 
which I shall give more below, beginning at Number 168. 


136. 


5. Butif we use the same infinitive repeated, as Cue @uecGur 137. 


_euGure, &c., then it is. put for the gerund in do, when this implies 
continuance and cause; as when we say, fabricando fit faber, by 
working one becomes a workman ; for this proposition signifies, that 
by continuance of working, as by a cause, one becomes a workman. 
So in Tamul, é. g. CueSGueOa s5uTemaZupda (5b, by talking eve- 
ry language is learnt,i.e. by continuance of talking, as by a cause, 
any language is learnt. So they say, +piiys-éssrésésd gu 
@Awr@b, which may be rendered according to our proverb, the 
ant hollows the stone by going not tiice, but often. Hence gras 
GurslGure, means, by the course of time, &c. 


6. The Tamulians oftentimes, by adding to the word of the infini- 138. 


tive the interrogative particle 0, use the infinitive for the first person 
of the future, in the way of one asking permission, or of using threats 
N 
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to another. Thus gp ésCar is spCuC@, that is to say, 
either by asking permission to strike another, or by threatening that 
I will strike him whom I address. Or sometimes also, it answers to 
this proposition, what, can I strike? that I may express, certainly I 


‘am unwilling to strike, or I am unable to strike, &c., in which way 


they often and very elegantly use the word of the infinitive in this 
language. 


139. Finally, that all the uses of the Infinitive may be seen, I will just 


14]. 


touch here, what I have explained above. Wherefore, 
7. They use the Infinitive for the Imperative ; number 69. 
8. For the Optative with 6:-e.g7; number 114. 
9. For the Ablative Absolute; number 119. 
10. For the Gerunds in @ and dum; number 121. 
1]. For the Supine in um; number 122. 
12. For the Participle Future in rus ;* number 123. 


ae 


This particular Infinitive, ge, from the verb g&~ yg), besides the , 
said twelve uses, common to all verbs, admits of others. And, 

1. It expresses elegantly what we imply in Latin by sponte, ex 
se ipso, voluntarily: e.g. one has made a statue of a horse, which, 
by machinery artfully composed within, runs leaping, of itself, no one 


‘impelling it. I might express this by the Ablative sore@)Cq@, which 


in fact does express, of ztse/f. Yet it will be more elegant to say, 
Sl @Mes giorohCuT@d, &c. Soa young child does something above 
its age; L ask, did he do this voluntarily of himself, or another telling 
him? I render this in Tamul, Doss sr @mcéOe i srC@CaQm~ 
GarQerdadéOerh srCe, kc. I might indeed say, srCarQeu 
#716 @, &c., but 7Ger is liable to ambiguity, since it may also mean, 
that he himself did i¢ and not another, or he did it by himself, or 
another impelling him. 

2. We have said above, that aie is taken for simul, together. In 
this sense, after I have enumerated many things separately, (which is 
expressed in Tamul by amsQerdgy@og,) if I wish to put them 
together in one and speak of them in one number, (which the Tamu- 
lians call, OsrmsQerdagy2p),) then I may use the word ge: 
e. g- I bought five oxen, three cows, eleven sheep, and seven goats, 
wohich united together, are twenty-six heads ; this last I may express 
in Tamul, yes ew GuUseT gy, Kc. 
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3. 24, signifies in the manner, in the quality, as: thus Cr 142. 
Ve@aas srt, he came in the manner of one triumphing; s 5@ 
sapere, he came in the quality of alegate; Gfu@edana 
Quiap ss Gal @i, he rose shining as the sun, &c. 

4. If ge be united to the noun @ 1, a place, it is the same as, 143. 
Jor, in place of another, and requires .a dative, sometimes a genitive ; 
or is even joined to the nominative: thus, saCsCGuros péoior 
eSHCaea sgresr, in place of going thither, he came hither ; so, 16 
oft wrés Cut, do thou go for me, or in place of me; so Stall 
Lured G55) siete, he gave a dinner for pay, &c. They 
very often in this sense use the simple infinitive gs, without @ 1, 
which is yet more elegant; thus, Saure SGSg SS ster; 80 Ce 
oo worsdearega stOstera@serer, he had faith for a 
shield, &c. a 

5. gg signifies also, that it may profit, on account of, and re- 144. 
quires a dative: thus-e.erésreéQe Car, [ will do it that tt may 
profit thee, on account of thee. Henge it appears, how ill some say, 
e.g. uramsejéereéaiap, when they ought to say uramsart@ap. 
But the verb @.g), in whatever tense, admits of this signification : 
thus MPs sIur HAsO gr@Cur, will this benefit this infirmity ? 


Go) er et or . 


The Infinitive Qsmerer also from the verb Qerere;@ogi, has a 145. 

special use besides the common ones: for instance being added to the 
infinitive of another verb, it implies cause, and is elegantly taken for 
because, seeing that. Thus urSuri gs: éesOsraar gqaaurus 
GsQarcr, because he lives badly, he will perish badly : s0 eta Guwaier 
asstaéQerarer, because he comes in the very early morning; &c. 
So srimagagrééQsEre ar, because he will come to-morrow, &c. 
Whence, as appears from the examples adduced, according to the 
difference of times, we elegantly use the verbals of participles, of 
whatever tense, with the infinitive gs, to which is added this other 
infinitive @srerer, All which I might indeed express by the Abla- 
tive of the cause, by saying, 5-995 @Ca, as s8@Ca,wGaB 
@Ga, &c.; but to use this infinitive, in the manner now stated, is far 
more elegant. 

Finally, to complete what I have here delivered regarding the Syn- 146. 
tax of verbs, I will add somewhat as to the use and meaning of some 
verbs, And 
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1. These two verbs er@Sog, and OstQé@n 5, to re- 
ceive and to give, have such mutual reference to each other, that I 
cannot use the first, without taking something from one who can 
give it with his hands: nor can I use this second, without giving to 
one who is able to receive it with his hands. Thus if I wish to say, 
receive the money which is in that chest: I cannot use the verb ar 
m0 g1, since you ought not to receive it from the hands of another ; 
but I ought to use the verb r@é@ 0.9), to take, to lift; thus 9» be 
Quy IAGEGbuer HstrOw@, &c. But if I say, he will go 
that he may receive that from Peter : then I shall with propriety use 
the verb wrH8g), since that is to be received from the hands of 
Peter; srusr@iuer, or Trmermed Counce gsarmeiGuraeresr, &c. 5 
So, to say, give grass to the horse, since the horse has no hands, with 
which he may receive the grass, I cannot use the verb Oar@S8055; 
but I may use the verb GuT@@p), to throw ; thus 6HeréSroysd 
oiGur@, throw grass to the horse. But I may well say, Oey eee 
ricer Gs r®, give the money to the merchant; since he has hands, with 
which he may receive it, &c. 


2. 66808 and GarQséang, both signify to give. So, aga 
Og and GedgGng, both signify to come, to arrive at: 
although this last has other meanings also. These four verbs how- 
ever in use differ from each other; all indiscriminately serve with 
respect to the third person: €. 9. HA geGivuerhister s BSC SO, 
or GarOgC sor, I gave money to him; so vewna géGas sg, 
ot Oedr ogi, money came to him. But with respect to the first or 
second person, the Grammar of the Tamulians teaches, that we can- 
not use the verb Ga rQéG ps, nor Qe g@n gs, but that we ought 
to use the verb 5 @&0.g, and a@@»g1: thus it is barbarous to say, 
Gearég, Or LaesgGuiarastrSOarOs seresr, or wverQwnerée, or 
eaéG#Oererogi: but we must say, corse, or Read Griuexr ws 
tor 5 5b wre, he gave money to me or to thee. So we must say, 
uerQneréG, Or eorséGai 55g), money came to me or to thee, &c. 
Moreover the same grammar teaches, that these three words, «WZ, 
eT, Oe7@, which all correspond to this word, givé, so differ one from 
the other, that #i, may be the word of asking a superior; gr, may 
be the word of requesting from an equal; @e7@ may be the word of 
commanding to an inferior, I know that this distinction is not com- 
monly well observed, but I have thought that what is a precept of the 
learned, should not be passed over. 
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SECTION VI. 


Of certain Particles of the Tamul Language. 


The Tamulians call Particles @erc.é@erd: as if they said, 
a word intermediate in a sentence. But since in every idiom, par- 
ticles unite and adorn a sentence, as gold does gems, I have resolved 
here to offer a few observations concerning particles, and other 
words, which the Tamulians use like particles. Of which let the 
first be | 


2.10, 


This particle (1.)-is equivalent to the conjunction and ; and it is 
added, either to each or to none of these which are counted: e. g. 
Qa gua gihasstitac, and not, Q@aeraghassrtae. But 
when e.:5 occurs with a negation following, it is used for mec, nor, as 
we shall describe below, and then to many things reckoned without any 
conjunction, #1, is well added once at the end: ¢. g. QacdIdX@Gellir 
ETS pic puA sréapucér Ho pero, as if I should say, the 
sun, cold, wind, rain, hunger, thirst, nor calamities of this kind did 
he fear, &c. 

(2.) When I distinguish the number from the thing numbered, and 
do not say, eg. two oxen, but, these two are oxen, eb must be 
added: thus @ s#aciraxnQQugGg, and not, Qrow Ors; for 
this means, two oxen. 

(3.) When the number which is expressed is complete, 2.15 is to 
be added: e.g. if I say, one of my eyes aches, this is not the perfect 
number, since I have two eyes; hence, without adding ei, I may 
say, caréOar@aéanCsreg. But if each aches, 25 must be 
added: thus caéQiexrQscrapid, or saveirearOiC sre gi? 
and if I did not add #5 here, it would seem to be supposed that I 
have yet a third eye. Thus if I say, Oi sS row QuorQieyg, 
these tivo oxen are mine ; since I have not added #4, it is under- 
stood that there are still more oxen there; but if only these two 
which are mine were there, adding 2.4 I ought to have said, Dos 
eS reser Quiet QQ wer, &e. | 

(4.) © is often the same as, in Latin, guoque, also, or vel which 
is taken for etiam, even: thus §1jQueérinsCar, thou also, my son. 
Hence if tothe word sr, which means one, you add #5, anda 


147. 
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negation follows, it is the same as nothing : thus 6.51.9 @ Oe LCwr, 
nothing will I do ; for it is as if I said, J will not do even one thing : 
80 soir ool HmOsT.mrer, he will not give even water, &c. 

(5.) Hence eb, with a negation following, is equivalent to our 
nor: thus £7 g3@OeiGuwer, nor will I doit; so sr gndass g 
wae, nor good, nor bad. 

(6.) Tf you add e.:b, to words of uncertainty it conveys an univer- 
sal sense: thus om@, where? ami@ii, every where: wit, who? 
witb, all: croup, hom? risa, any how : riQurgi, when? 
a OoGur gith, always, &c. The same happens, if, to the same words 
of uncertainty, you add the word of the subjunctive. although, of 
which see number 118 ; thus, ermCaCur @ gy’, whithersoever he has 
gone; acu Ori sr gio, howsoever he has done. 


Gp. 

148, This second particle, which is long, is (1.) a word of interrogation, 
and in a sentence is added to the word by which is expressed that, 
of which being in doubt, we make inquiry: ¢. g. I doubt whether one 
has given money to me; I may say, SQuaré@Gtuars 66 siGur. 
But if, being sure about the giving of the money, I doubt whether the 
coins were ten or not; then @, ought not to be added to the verb 
£56, since of this I donot doubt; but it ought to be added to 
the word of the coins, about which I do doubt how many they are: 
s Queré elu g gem Clon bari. But if, being sure about the 
delivery and the number of the money, I doubt only whether he 
gave it to me, or to another; I may add @ to the word to me: SQus 
wréGstus gtiuer 555670. Finally, if 1am also certain that I 
received such money, but doubt from whom I received it, @ is added 
to the word thou: SCurOaeségius souee se seTL, &c. So 
in Latin also we say, tu mzhi pecuniam dedistine ? or, tu miki decem- 
ne nummos dedisti? or, tu mihine decem nummos dedisti? or final- 
ly, tune dedist2 miki decem nummos? Did you give money to me? 
or, did you give me ten preces? or, did you give ten pieces to me? 
or finally, did you give me ten pieces? which certainly differ some- 
what from each other. ; 

2. If to the particle @ you add crérm@a, or erorafd, (each word 
being the subjunctive if from the verb erér@ si, to say), thus, e. g- 
WUC @Qacrmad, or SaCeOQwarafdS, means, if you say, avend ; 
that is, if you ask of him, has he done? has he said? &. Whence 
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this phrase corresponds to the Latin word, at, verd, autem, (but) ; and 
I may render it, at dle, or tlle vero, or we autem, &c, but he. 

3. If you add @ to the word g&, of the subjunctive 7/, it ex- 
presses some moral necessity of that means to that end, and is the 
same as, not otherwise than: e.g. If, all being left, thou hast followed 
Christ, thou shalt be saved. Since any one, retaining all things, if 
he have kept the commandments, may well be saved: wherefore 
to this proposition I cannot add @, and say cdargm sy 519 
fbaCue sr saruieaOedrmCarseorGugaeari. But since it 
is necessary to salvation to observe the divine commands, I may 
well add @, and say, Cage SDJ Cu se psrGar seorCu 
«zai; in which proposition is included this other, if thou hast 
not observed them thou canst not be saved: whence it is well 
rendered, not othermise than by observing the divine commands, 
shalt thou be saved. Thus gacrassrGarQeu int eb, not other- 
wise than by his coming, will victory appear. In this sense, and 
in this same way, they use the words wertm, sdCar, 9yAaCaTr 5 
which words harmonise with, és i¢ not? | 

4. They often use @ for negation, as sometimes we also use the 
form of interrogation, while certainly we do not expect an answer, 
but intend to deny emphatically: thus, srG@QemrcérCercr, did I 
say wt? 2. e. I did not say it. 

5. Sometimes they use @ for the conjunction and, when they 
mean to express increase and hyperbole. Thus one narrating the 
pageantry of a feast, will say sSCanmyerc gyaiGrT, as 56a 
eorésCert, untwsCernGardASCAS a ssstohsozeGar, SASS 
uieQsCal, Mas FaoronsCar, GISsoatsGer, OF SAD 
CuysCarr, SOs darOnarr ggG@erdaos se fscrowuude, kc. 

6. If after @, you add a word, which is equivalent to the verb 
not to know, or to doubt; then @ is the same as whether: thus 
agarG@Osfurg, whether he will come, I know not; suCe@ 
€ 5C 56, it is doubtful, whether it is he; Oe pmC@agdGuwar, 
whether he is dead, I know not; and then ery is not added as ap- 
pears in the examples adduced. If however there follows a verb, 
which signifies something else than zot to know, or to doubt, we 
use this same phrase in the same sense; erér. however must be 
added: thus as srC@Qaicr mCser, inquire, whether he has come 
20; MUC@OOacrm Cera gy, say whether it is he, &c. 

7. The Tamulians, as we have stated, besides @, have words, 
which, of themselves, are interrogatives; ¢.9- i, who? ercu., how? 


149. 
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amGs, where? But if, by adding interrogation to interrogation, 
you add @ to these words, they are no longer words of interrogation, 
but of ignorance: thus Gra, I know not, who he may be; saQex 
wGaeCur, I knom not, where he may be, &c. <y AGuctr, I know not, 
may indeed be added; but even though it be not added, it is suffi- 
ciently clearly understood: thus, gGriQarGacra Serer, some 
one has come, I know not who he may be. 

8. Finally, e@ may sometimes be put at the beginning of a sen- 
tence, and then it is better doubled, epee; and thus it expresses ad- 
miration with joy, or the idea of scoffing greatly: e. g. I see a man 
wailing, I ask the cause, and he relates trifles, for which he ab- 
surdly laments; I may say, e@ Dw eCaraa~amw, Oh! dost thou 
wail for this ? 


GJ. 


This particle a, which is long, is never found by itself at the end 
of a word in the Tamul language, but always is added, and at pleasure 
may be every where added or taken away. 

And 1. They use this particle to express a kind of certainty and 
force, which can hardly be explained. It is added however to the 
word on which we intend to lay the stress, nearly in the same way 
in which we have described the particle @ to be added to the word, 
by which we express that of which we doubt: thus £ Quier$Ben 5 
&OerareyGu, I lay the stress on the act of speaking, as if I eaid, 
thou saidst indeed this to mes SQuaréGe sCuQercr@ i, thou - 
saidst this very thing to me; § QueréCs So séDEror@i, to me 
myself didst thou say this: SCwuQueréGen SEVErc GL, thou thy- 
self saidst this to me, &c. 

2. They use this particle, to distinguish, markedly, one from many : 
Many apples ¢. g. hang from a tree; I seek one: they bring one 
which I do not wish for; I reject that, and showing the other with 
my finger, I say, @¢su.95 98 #7; which I could not say, if there 
were only one. 

3. @ is elegantly added to any word expressive of a person groan- 
ing, or lamenting: thus, gGwr@s°G.Gar: acorns se sri ps 
wueciCer: alrrgsran i sor oOa na er ter wWip SC eCar, alas, 
Lam undone! Alas, me, my sonis dead! I have lost my only son, 
the stay of my life ! 

4. Sometimes this particle adds nothing to the word to which is 
joined; as when it is added to Ablatives, as in its proper place I 
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have stated: @esECa, Cres S@Co, EYESSSeoCL, &c. Where- 
fore the learned in this language almost never add é€ to these Abla- 
tives, at least in their books. 


BCur, xoarCm, TO, YSGd. 


1. e9Gwr, or gewGuwr, or 956 gr, are Interjections of grieving 150. 
or compassionating, which are used alone by themselves, and require 
no case. .% also especially, doubledin this way .%.9/, is an interjec- 
tion of compassion: thus 4.Qe Smear, ak! he is dead, &c. 

2. srGm or Gar, or sHaGar, agrees with nonne? not? 
QHaawdGarQencrensr, did not he himself say it ? But these particles 
are added to the word on which we wish to place the stress, as we 
said of @. 

3. er én, is the same as why ? It may be put before or after the 
verb, with this distinction: if it is placed before it, the verb is used 
in person, number and tense, according to the exigence of the sen- | 
tence; thus gaas srw, why hast thou come? gaeaGga@a, 
wherefore came she? aoracgdSitear, why will you come ? But if this 
particle is put after it, the word of the third person masculine of the 
future tense, agarér, Quer, &c., is used for every person, 
number, gender and tense. Thus sror, Su, gatea, 2, &. 
aGarGerdcr, CumatGerer, &c. Hence this phrase, C6 sQearcrma, 
is properly, 2f you seek, why that? and is explained by because : 
there is another like this, 96 #@ s0rq@, which means, #f you ask 
what is that? and it is explained by, that zs to say. Thus preér 
Cercrore s§&OFduNCS we sO MmsOelaruraperaC sas 
ewids, do not do what I said, because if you do, you mill cer- 
tainly die. So prar Qeroraree saOe Dur su sO gsorm pu 
été CemtGgs, do not do what I said, that is to say, do not asso- 
ciate mith sinners. It may also be said, 9CsQerdrafd, and 165 
Q scared, and they signify the same. 

4. gé@h. This is a word, which if it be put after the sentence, 
is equivalent to the word, perhaps: thus SGi-asg16@é@h, perhaps 
he has come, that he may steal; s)uers®aa@MéGd, perhaps he is 
good, &c. But if this word is interposed in the sentence, it removes 
all doubt, and affirming emphatically, is equivalent to the word 
surely, certainly, indeed: thus YsroiumsméOr il sTATEGS - 
Cu.maru, if thou hast practised the virtues, and not other- 


wise, thou wilt surely be saved: BGtaré@bas sr ar, he has come 
0 
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indeed, that he may steal; a dala this ts certainly a 
yood man, &c. 


CLOT, Year, Mes, &e. 


151 These words are not prepositions, as some call them, but are nouns 
which are declined: and three cases are especially used, qpér gé@, 
Cpe ar, apsr@nd; Isr gvéq@, Ncrtar, Jared. Of these ape. 
harmonises with before, or before that : thus other words derived from 
this, q@pcrCer, aps tarn)ib, apery, apsrert. On the other hand Ser 
agrees with, after, or after that: thus also other words derived from 
this, Yer Cor, Wetrter, Issr2aruyib, IL), Yorert, 9G, Ysur@. 

1. All these words, if they are put after a noun, require the geni-: 
tive or dative: thus 7 Bérqpsr, 9 HES arer, before that: 1 Par 
Nor, oy pF Grier, after that, &c. But if these words are joined to 
a verb, the first are united to the participle of the future; srearQer 
OmoqearCar, before that I may speak, or might speak, &c. The 
second are joined to the participle of the preterite; #ueagsFOrd 
giiar, after that thou hast done this, or now theu wilt have done 
st, &c. And contrariwise they cannot be used, nor can it be said 
as Bape; nor apibIeor, &c. But all indiscriminately may be joined 
to a verbal from the participles of the preeterite or the future, which 
is then used either in the dative or in the genitive: thus, flags s8er, 
or @ 65 HEG apar, Isr, before thou didst come, or after thou camest 
or now thou wilt have come ; 80 $ La Ge Per, or aa gE, or bet- 
ter, aGasl@G caper, ler, before that thou comest, or after that 
thou shalt have come, &c. Of these apc with its derivatives, is 

_ also added, and much more elegantly, to the participle negative, 
taking away da: thus #Iem séOeiwr~marCerdaCswr, before 
that thou doest this, come hither. It may also be added to the da- 
tive of the verbal from the negative participle: # Sea séOedurs 
wEe@S ape Car, &c. 

2. If these words are used absolutely without any case, or at the 
beginning of a sentence, qpdrCor, qp@r@nGa, &c., they correspond 
with heretofore: Serer WIérCar, &c., agree with afterwards, 
or even, besides: thus WérterQuetrer, besides what? So qperCer 
or (ptr e@ta Oeil gea géOere gy, tell, what thou hast done here- 
tofore. 

3. They are used also for apr, or for the gerund ap#8§, or the 
infinitive gpg, both from the verb @pss@p., to precede. They 
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are used, as qpsr, they do not however admit a genitive, but with a 
dative it is said, 1) g# Gao gH, or 1). HFG ap 5S, and it is well explain- 
ed by, before that. But if they are used absolutely or in the begin- 
ning of a sentence, they are the same as, first, or before: ap5P, or 
GE SS sEOeT ds oy, tell this first, or before, &c. and then they are 
often repeated, gos SapS BP, or aps Spss, Kc., principally, especi- 
ally, 


LILg.. 
This word is a noun, which besides other things signifies, the mode 152. 
or manner, and is well declined through all the cases: ci aotr, Lip. 
5, Upeow, wow, upwre, woGuwr@ And }. They often 
use it absolutely in the nominative for the oblique cases, and in- 
stead of saying, e. g. woe, they say, wu»; or with & added, 
wip.Guw; and they unite that to any participle for any person: thus 
gio, Si, &e. Orel Aouy, Ceiguy, Ge dud, and properly 
it means, iz the mode, in which I, thou, do, doest; have done, hast 
done; shall do, shalt do, &c., and it is well expressed by, so as, &c, 
And hence, they more elegantly, as I have often said, use the parti- 
ciple of the future for the present. 


2. If csp. comes in the dative, it implies the ed ; and is well ex- 
pressed by, ¢had: thus prarOeg diujbuwé@, that I may do tt, &c. 

3. If it occurs in the ablative of the cause, .4, it implies cause ; 
and is expressed by, because; thus, SLOFi sug Wed, because 
thou hast done, &c. In this mode it is often joined to the participle 
«yor, from the verb y@og, and it becomes, gor We Ca, 
because this is, since this ts: and thus it is used absolutely even in 
the beginning of a sentence, and is well expressed by, wherefore, on 
which account, on that account. 

4. Finally, from this noun wa, are those words, which I have 
often adduced; Qorm., in this way; muy, in that may; ao 
win, in what way? eoripuy:d, in whatever may; QiuyeéOErs gs, 
of this way, &c. 

| 2a. 

This word also is a noun, which is declined, e.wefdr, e.cresé@, 153. 
&c., and signifies the inner part: thus, La @éGug sg 5 5 era, 
he gave medicine to be taken inwardly, in the manner of food or 
drink; 80, eer gee;burqpuoreriesmarit, God knows, what 
you have, within and mithout. 
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1. But they use this word also absolutely in the nominative for 
the oblique cases, and often add é,e.crGer. And if it is used with a 
Genitive or Dative, after which it is placed always, it is equivalent 
to. the prepositions, between or within: thus oS2p. guarGar, within 
the house: Querw&@aGer, within the chest: sJate@aeqarGa, 
between them, &c. 

2. It may be used absolutely in the beginning of a sentence, and 
then is the same as, within: thus eaCarQuirer pda, there is 
nothing within, &c. 

3. This noun, e.47, is joined to the verb W@8 g, or 80.9: thus 
2 a«u@2.g), or which is the same, 2 uOSog, and, waar 
ogi, and then it properly signifies, to become within, 2. e. to enter: 
thus Goren ayo emer, or Care eo ru gut orm ear, he entered 
the citadel, Hence metaphorically it is, to agree mith any one, or to as- 
sociate with him: thus, taréGeuer_o6r, or tars Ee arora @orr, he 
agreed with me, or, he associated with me, he took my part, &c. But 
if it be joined to the verb, W@S 99.08), or yéEog), it has an ac- 
tive sense, to cause that une may assent, &c. 


HUYOD, gure, &e. 


154. 1, The nouns.jo4, and urd, besides other things signify, a part ; 
hence, Qoyob, Moura, this part; gyoyod, gus, that part, 
may be declined, and it may be said, ¢.g. Moy og BCa, QrurcdsCa, 
&c. They are generally used indeclinably with a dative, and then 
Qiyob, Meus, equals the word, citra, on this side, rum, 
—r® the word ultra, beyond: thus g5oé8iyod or Mourd,.- 
is, on this side the rwer: Biméscu pt, or sua, beyond the 
river, &c. Sometimes they are used absolutely in the beginning of 
a sentence, and are then well expressed by mearer, farther: thus 
youypeQerré sy, tell farther; Qo mbar, come nearer; sur 
GaGur, depart farther; QourtGawa, put it nearer, &c. 

2. The word 1% signifies also expressly the exterior part, and 
is opposed to the word ea, which is the interior part : whence it is 
said, a cre@pjtimapib, &c. Hence this noun, if it be used in the ab- 
lative M2, y0SHGo, or in the manner ofan adjective, 4.6.7, signi- 
fies, without, out of doors, and is either used absolutely, or with a 
dative; thus, yo sSCaWea séOeTAaTG 5, thou mayest not say this 
out of doors ; 80, YDS STAT Sstr IaCaOerdarCs, thou mayest 
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not say here, the scandals, which are abroad; 80, S-@s@uyps B 
GaGum, depart cut of the house, &c. Hence comes the noun appel- 
lative, 40g Sure, yOsSButar, an external man, an external wo- 
man, (that is, an alien, of another country, a stranger,) and it is used 
generally for persons who are not of the same blood. 


Gun, Sip. 


The noun Gd, even if it can be, almost never is, declined, but is 155. 
used simply, or with ¢ added, GucGw; and is always construed with 
a dative or genitive. 1. But it signifies properly, the upper part, as 
Gib, or GCrp, tre lower part ; hence, that signifies, above ; this, below - 
_ thus @ gé€GCuOarer mg Ad%, above this there is nothing ; 7268 
oCLod wotron nua», there is no good above virtue, &c.: so umds 
eft EB Sarfld%, a vile man is not below sinners. 

2. Gio® signifies above, upon, and then it is always joined to a geni- 
tive of dependence, or even to a noun substantive taken in the manner 
of an adjective; and since oftentimes the word of the nominative serves 
in the way of an adjective, as we stated at number 9], it is often 
joined to the word of the nominative: thus, crorg%Gu SOS rar 
Groor, [have put it upon my head ; so, S°.G@CuCa d@ar, he as- 
cended upon the roof of the house, or oS 19.6rGuGa, &c. So, 9 8 
eGo gions, put this upon that. In this sense also, & is opposed 
to this word, and means under ; but itis joined to a genitive or dative; 
thus, é. 9. @ Sa, or @HéwHsECup, under this. 

3. Gu@ is elegantly joined to a verbal from participles, which 
comes in the dative and more elegantly in the genitive: and then 
Gu signifies, more than, more amply than: thus, grorQernaorf 
&GuGaQGeigrer, he has done more than I had said, &c. In this 
sense, its contrary is, less t2an; and to express this they use the 
infinitive Gow, from the verb GmoGp gH, to fail, to become 
dess ; and it is used, as we stated at Number 136, absolutely, in the 
manner of an adverb, and requires a dative: thus, Ca%mQeri s gid 
GEG ower HG eoar, he received less than he labored for; so, er 
OQDFERERODOUS FE STEt, he gave me less than I did desire, 
ke. Hence, . 

4. By the reduplication of the word Gio, and from the union of 
the letter & with 5, that being changed into or, comes QueGund, 
or QuerGi gd, and it signifies properly, more and more: thus 


156. 
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1 C58 BS Mor Oincs Cin gyn. wuepeyor, he became more and more 
stupid daily. 
5. Finally, Cd, is the same as, afterwards, after that, and is then 


used with a genitive or dative: thus, » pé@Cudea séQet, after 


that do this; SlagssSerGuCnGerdGacr, I will tell you after 
you have come, &c. 


LOT gHID, Hea, sor. 


The Tamulians distinguish four kinds of admeasurement: of the 


first kind, are those things which we measure by number, as coins of 


money; of the second kind, those which we measure by weight, as 
gold; of the third kind, the things which we measure by measures 
of capacity, e.g. by a bushel, as grain; of the fourth kind, those 
which we measure by extension, e. g. by the hand, by the ell, as length, 
breadth, height, and depth. 


1. For every kind of measure they use the word, o7 675: thus, 
1. Q) 51 car Oo bio Or ib, how many are these coins? 2. Q@LQu« 
rOorbursBrib, of what weight ts this gold? 3. Qs eS sr ohus 
Oudburg$Erh, what quantity is this grain? 4. SarOwdsuorg Sno, 
how great a length? sanQubur gsr, how great a breadth? 
ewTtQuborgsSrb, how greata height? gpQwuduorg Srib, how 
great a depth? Moreover they use the word .g ere, which serves for 
the other measures, excepting number : thus, MU Qu rer Gerda ara; ? 
QHssSrehuOundacra? GaQundatera;,&c. Finally, they use the 
word ser, which however does not properly serve, except for 
those things which are numbered: thus, e.g. wawQug sar, how 
many coins? aGaiQug Ser, how many years ? 

2. Of these three words, sar, is never used simply without ad- 
dition in the vulgar dialect; but it is either joined to the letters @, .», 
er, instead of the article, as was stated at Number 50; thus, @4 5 er, 
as much as this, 216 g%r, as much as that, 16 ser, how much? 
or it is joined to the participle future, by changing e. into 91, 
and adding to the word sar the conjunction e.5, and then it is the 
same as, so long as: thus, @@ée fs stern,b, so long as he may be, 
o7 shall be, &c. | 

3. The word ere; may be used by itself, and means measure : 
or it is joined to the above named letters, @), ., or, by adding, ac- 
cording to the rule there given, a double w; thus Mdeee, saw 
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ere), Ta @era;: or it is joined to the participle future, or to verbals — 
of the three participles, by adding e. to the word .syere;, and then 
it is the same as, so-dong as; thus it is said, Sean sFOE Lujwerad, 
or Oe Uap sored, Oe i seared, Oeia sorajib, so long as thou © 
mayest do that, or so long as thou doest, hast done, shalt have done, 
shalt do, that, &c. But if ere; be used indeed in this way, but 
instead of adding #, there be added to it the infinitive .«, it pro- 
perly signifies, to the measure, according to: thus, ¢. 9. SUOeul s ser 
arse creiGib, according to thut which thou mayest have done, 
will come the reward. But in this way it is also joined to nouns in 
the dative; thus, ror@mmrdsaara gs sh ster, he gave according 
to my desire, to the measure of my desire, &c. 


4. Finally, wrg8r, is a noun, which signifies alone, and is al- 
ways put after another noun: thus srérorserbase ser, I hare 
come alone. It is sometimes well expressed by the adverb, alone, 
only; Qo sorsH1gQerdgy, tell this only, &c. Moreover it is 
joined to the above mentioned letters, §), 9, 6: QiurgOrb, wb 
wut SPT, rhorgGArb, 30 much as this, as that, how much? 


Finally, it is united to participles, and then is the same as if you 
said, as soon as, zmmediately that; and then it is better used in the 
Ablative M4: thus, fLOeiPpurgprgBCa, OebuwrsSr sR 
Gea, immediately that, as soon as, thou doest, hast done, shalt do, 
&c. 


amr sed, wo Ao. 


1. The noun aor means @ limit, which word they use in the 157. 
vulgar dialect only in the dative with the conjunction e.ib, and 
: becomes aenré@b, and it is the same as, as far as, until, up 

: thus, Ms sraamréSib, as far as to this day; @ieapacrd 
@ ib, until now; sapsSgrumrE@b, up to the neck, &c. 

2. The noun wo-@ also means a terminus, or boundary, and in 
_ this signification is used by itself in every case; thus oc» oars 
ar, interminable; wier-Croy, stand within the boundary, &c. 
But if with the conjunction 2b it be added to any noun, this also 
signifies until, up to; thus Qs srerior id, until now, &c. It is more 
elegantly joined to a dative, ys sa@GéSGucrQd, as far as to that 
town, &c. It is also said, Mibu @, wsboXO, shoe, so much 
as this, as that, how much ? 


158. 
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9) etd. 


This noun corresponds with the word more. They generally use 
this noun indeclinably, and with a dative: 9 p2@ gGaw Sah, this 
gs more than that. Hence if I wish to say, how much the more, so 
much the more, then must be added to this noun, the particles which 
signify, so much, how much, of which see Number 156, @ being 
always added at the end of the first part of the sentence; how much 
the more he increased, so much the more stupid he became ; I may 
express this by, rd@amaSshoat i erG @udaaaBsinon tw 6 6 
er: 80, Thorgards Iemerw Ss ses erCur adburgs Or oBsapor 
Qedadh wargib, by how much the more thou shalt give, or mayest 
have given, alms, by so much the more happy wilt thou be, &c. 


6 0 ° ie] 
LITT Sh, &TLLQ glo. 


159. To express the comparative, we have stated at Number 96, that 


160. 


they use the ablative @, to which e is more elegantly added: 
thus, w8ods shag), this is better than that: or they use the 
dative, as we stated at Number 93, thus, 9 p29 p00 gy, this is 
better than that, &c. They use also for the comparative, these words, 
untée, uTtéae from the verb urté@ gs, to look to, which always 
require an accusative. The first word, since it is the infinitive, is 
here taken for the ablative absolute, according to the rule given at 
Number 120: hence 9 9 5@ sur fés 5 ctren 019%, means, to those 
who look to virtue nothing else is good, i.e. there is no greater good 
than virtue. vuttéQ@&, is the subjunctive 2f, according to the rule, 
concerning which see Number 115: whence gogo sOurré@a, &c., 
is, if thou lookest to virtue, 2. e. in comparison of virtue, &c. In this 
sense they use also the word «7°. gd, the subjunctive although, 
according to the rule, Number 118, from the verb sr-@8» g, to 
show: hence, erm@asati_y gydurtaGinBerenin, is, although thou 
showest death itself, that is, in sight, in comparison, of death cself, 
sin is undoubtedly evil ; which I may well render, sin ts worse than 
death itself, &c. 


> ._GCar. 


The word 2.6, is a noun which properly is never used in the 
-manner of a noun, but either absolutely at the beginning of a sentence 
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with ¢ added at the end, and it is the same as, immediately, quickly : 
thus @..Geret, come quickly, &c.: or it is added to all the parti- 
ciples, and then signifies, zmmediately that, as soon as; thus, ,or 
clea 5EOELUG mar Ca, Ori saCar, Oeiajapr Car, as soon 
as I do, have done, shall do, this, &c. Or it is joined to a noun 
taken as an adjective, and then it is the same as the preposition, 
with: thus, CeruggpuCearGuerCgs, thou mayest not speak with 
anger, &c. Or finally, without the é at the end, it is joined to the 
verb wG@.> g, and becomes eee UQ205, and means, to assent, 
to agree with any one, as if I should say, to be in opinion mith him, 
and it requires a dative: thus, eo. @Waac Omaré@ioueeier, 
at length he agreed with me: so, Ura g péGeorerser, he 
consented to the sin, &c. Finally, from this word comes e@a@ ter 
from ¢5&@, which means, all, in the abstract ; whence that phrase 
is the same as, with all, and is well expressed by, together: 9@ 
HGL.Qarap gs stitear, they rose up together. 


QHaoovrinv, snore, Or), ger . 


QHdarwd, or Hor g, (the gerund from the defective verb Hs 161. 
2) means, without; and sMarwd, or gars, (the gerund from 
the defective verb .sj4a,) is, besides: thus, eo YeoraIdarwe, or 
Hvar grag GOewvCwar, without thee I will do nothing; so 
QsL@Otoa or OSdarO sre 9 GE i Cwar, besides this I will 
do nothing. Which difference must be carefully observed. For 
one not knowing this, in his translation of the Gospel of St. John, 
where, speaking of the divine Word, he says, without him nothing 
was made, has rendered it, @sdarn gewriraarAwmesel Oa rer 
D(pert_1éeIX%: which is translated, besides himself, of these 
things which are, nothing was made. Moreover for Qoeawiru® we 
say, Qa nithout, and for s@arwd we say, er ah besides. All 
are construed with an accusative, or with a nominative. 


Ao gyn, &c. cer B gyn. 


<2 © gb, OF gy@ grb, or gy29 guid, all these words are the subjunc- 162. 
tive although, from the verb gj@.s7, as we stated at Number 118. 
1, If these words are prefixed to a sentence, they are the same 


as, but yet, however. 
P 


163. 
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2. But if these words are put after any part of a disjunction, they 
correspond with, or; and in this sense and mode we use also the 
word or gb, which is the subjunctive although, from the verb erar 
& 0g), to say: (whence it is altogether a mistake of those who write 
ori® gb:) thus we say, Da@G gira Oarcr@ grb, or that man, or 
he, &c. 

3. The same particles if they are put after one only word, not 
repeatedly, but once, correspond with the Latin vel, when it is put 
for at least, even: thus merterured guberéOerad gy, say that he 
at least may come, &c. 

4, If finally they are added to words of doubt, they convey a 
sense disjunctively universal: thus eu, in what way, how? oo. 
wit@ gb, in any way, in whatever way tt may be: 80 gXCurg, 
when? g25Gur ere gub, sometimes, whensoever it may be, &c. 
Whence they sufficiently differ from the word e 1b ; forasmuch as this 
joined to the same doubtful expressions, conveys a sensé entirely 
universal ; thus er Cum gicbh, means always ; or ai@ th, is, every where : 
and eraCawir@ grth, is, somewhere ; era guid, is, all; crar@ped grid, 
is, some one, who ever it may be, &e. ; 


Hib. 

This is the third person neuter of the future from the same verb 
2320), to be, declaring not existence but essence: hence, since 
we may use the word of the future, as we have often stated, even for 
the present, this word gb is expressed by 1¢ is, or it will be. In 
common use however, 

1, When this word is used absolutely and by itself, it always cor- 
responds with, ¢¢¢s: a word of one affirming something, which they 
always use when the discourse is concerning the essence. Thus I in- 
quire, Is there any bread in the house? when I ask of the existence ; if 
there is, they do not say yh, but 2 a, or HGFG wi; but if inquiring 
concerning the essence, I say, what is in that chest, is it bread? if it 
is, they say gyib. 

2. When this word is. joined either to a noun or a verb, then in 
vulgar use it is taken, not for 2¢ is, but for, é wild be: hence if it be 
spoken of a thing present, the expression ¢¢ 22// be implies doubt, as 
in. such a. case algo with. the Latins, Thus.if to my inquiry, what és 
there ?. they; reply, ¢. 9. .9#@wirch, it must be rendered, it 2ilt be 
rice: therefore it is the same as to say J know not deed, but I 
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judge, or I have heard, that it is rice. Thus when I ask, has Peter 
come ? if they say a5 seid, it is, wt will be true, that Peter has now 
come, i. e. I do not know indeed, but they say he has come, &c. | 

3. But if the discourse be of a thing future, then as the word erwé 
t¢ will be, in Latin, may imply doubt, or also certainty; so equally in 
this language the word gb. For example I say if thou doest this, 
the matter will be so and so; the other replies, Quy wrid, tt will 
be so: then it implies not doubt, but certainty. But if the other per- 
son replies doubtfully, ¢¢ well be so perhaps; I may say in Tamul 
QHouwgwror seb ; and generally when gb is put after any verb, 
even concerning the future it appears to imply something doubtful ; 
thus, a gare jb, he will come perhaps, or, they say that he will 
come, &c, | 

4. If tothe word yA you add the letter é, then, since this im- 
plies certainty and is equivalent to the word, certainly, as we stated 
at Number 149, whether the discourse be of a thing present, or fu- 
ture, the word gjGus, removing all doubt, affirms emphatically: sya 
@G., certainly tt is he; ew@Gat @Cw, certainly he will come, &c. 

5. Finally, from what has here been said, we may understand ra- 
dically the force of that phrase, Qeiwars, erararh, &c. For 
this, as we stated at Number 109, is compounded from the verbal 
Getud, sree, &c. and the word yb: that signifies ¢o do, to see, 
&c., taken as a substantive ; but .ji5,’as I have said, signifies, i¢ zs 
or it will be. Hence those phrases are well rendered in Latin, facere 
est, videre est, it is possible to do, it is possible to see. Thus I ren- 
der, hoc videre est apud auctores, tt is possible to see this in authors, 
Osass sepsrésd SSCeosreremrh: whence those phrases are 
also well rendered, i¢ may be done, it may be seen, &c. 


Ger Hav. 

This word is the ablative in M#, from the noun #9, one; but 164. 
it is used in the vulgar dialect absolutely for or, and is always pre- 
fixed to any part of a disjunction: thus, gar Wo gear Mea gy, or this, 
or that. Hence sometimes, and especially in the high dialect, they 
use the word of the nominative itself, adding @, 667G », for the same 
disjunction, or ; and then it is always put after, and is more elegant- 
ly joined to verbals of the future: thus, é. g. uta ge sISQaO srar 
CpsrsgsaCradstcré», of to part with sin, or to burn in hells 
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understand, 7 ts necessary. This mode is very elegant, and although 
it is not used by the vulgar, it is nevertheless well understood. 


GurGe. . 


165. The word GurGa, or Cura, is from the verb Gur g®» g), as we 
said at Number 88, which signifies to be s¢milar to: whence 1. those 
words are well expressed by so as, as, and are always put after an 
accusative: thus, @fwartCurGa dai @aresr, he will shine as 
the sun, &c. 

2. If GumGe be added to participles, by changing a short into a long, 
or by adding @ long to the participle future; then that word is the 
same as in Latin statim ac, immediately that, as soon as: thus, e. g. 
ortr ar Eéedor__TuCuTCe Aer f ser, as soon as he saw me, he was 
angry : 80, Gei @m- Guia, Qed griiGurGa, QeiuwortCurGa, 
&e. In this way it signifies also, as above, as; thus, srsrOer® gu 
orisQurGaQerd gy, say, as I say, &c. 

3. If the same word be added to the subjunctive 2f, it is the same 
as, as if, in the manner: thus, oortarsmaé s1 PCuUNCaCUEa”@ 
Gur, dost thou speak as if thou wert laughing at me? or in the man- 
ner of one laughing at me? In this sense some reject the », and 
write double wv, as is done, when it is joined as we have said, to par- 
ticiples; and they write, e.g. smags7U0GurG #, which is certainly 
a barbarism: for since it comes from the subjunctive tf, sag 570, 
the @ cannot be lost, but only changed into the consonant », when wu 
follows, according to the rule’ at Number. 20, and it must be written, 
either sms5 STAOCUTCA, Or SMES STACUIGCA, as if thou didst 
taugh at, &c. 


Q)ant_Mr_rinan. 


166. This phrase is well expressed in Latin by continuatum, sine inter- 
musstone continually, without intermission: for it is from the noun 
Qe, a middle, and from the gerund eJe_70d, by not leaving, and 
means, a middle not being left, without intermission, kc. 


Qoard era, &e. 


i. 
is from the gerund @a@ az, of the defective verb Qa, to which is 


167. This phrase is well expressed in. Latin by alter, otheravese : for it 
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- added the word of the subjunctive from the verb 3@2.g), which 
serves here for elegance only. Whence the simple word of the sub- 
‘unctive of that verb might signify the same thing, which word is 
Qe r g7, and properly signifies, ¢f it is not, or will not be; thus, 
HDsr@orsGurIrarA-cThHiCurerCs, if this is, depart, if it 
es not, that is, otherwise, thou mayest not go; so I might say, 
QaanrgsrtasoGurerG g, kc. 


eifu. safc. 


I stated at Number 136, that the Tamulians use the word of the 168. 
infinitive of some verbs in the manner of an adverb. It seems right 
here, in addition to what was said, to adduce some others, which are 
used for adverbs or prepositions, and which are more necessary for 
use. Let the first be the Infinitive ¢.us with the first short, from 
the verb ean, to fuil, to die. But since at Number 120 I stated, 
that we may use the infinitive for the ablative absolute, hence this 
infinitive ¢.Jw is well expressed by the ablative absolute, failing : 
thus MO gsr AuCaG pacnauId%, means, this medium failing, there 
7s no other. Whence that word well corresponds to the preposition, 
besides ; thus, besides this medium there is no other; or it is also 
well expressed by the particle except, unicss ; there is not a medium 
except this. So this proposition, unless thou milé come, I will 
not give this, is well rendered, using always the word of the sub- 
junctive, st: SlLassrQarfudasssouoreGroa, Ke. In the 
same way they use the infinitive scSz from the verb sS@2s og, 
to take away, to relinquish ; hence, o-crarg sNLa pésroaQnrr 5 
a@gda%, is expressed, thee being taken away, or, thee being left, 
besides thee, there is no other suited for these things, &c. 


GUL. eGWsa. 


PGIUOap gs or eo5HE8 9 g, means, from many to become one : 169, 
hence they elegantly use their infinitives absolutely in the manner of 
the adverb, conjointly, together, at the same time. I stated at Nuin- 
ber 141, that ge signifies, dogcther; still they use this only when 
many things are enumerated, or many are referred to: thus @@agy 
wié, both together; 1 gunSujorte, I and thou together, &c. . But 
they use the infinitives, which I have just adduced, even by them- 
selves without another number; thus, @ gouearGgaOara, come 
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conjointly: @@AésiCur@ited, they departed together, &c. : and I 


could not say, yser@aQsre, gecCut@ise, but there must be 
added, ¢. 9. r@art@ureat@a@emrar, come all of you together, kc. 


7 SGM pus. 


170, This phrase is composed of two infinitives ; ¢ 0, from the verb o 


171. 


9, 


® 31, which besides other things signifies, to increase, neuter ; and 


@@ow from the verb @@p8.5, to diminish, neuter. Hence 
that phrase is well expressed by, more or less, about, &c. 


SD. 


Ia the infinitive from the verb » wap, to be cut off, in a neu- 
ter sense. Whence if this infinitive be taken for the ablative abso- 
lute, ¢. g. #€5C sews, it is rendered, doubt being cut off : hence .9 
is well equivalent to the preposition, vithout, and it is said, without 
doubt. ‘They sometimes use this word absolutely, and it is then equi- 
valent to the adverb, perfectly, entirely, as if one said, all defect being 
cut of: thus sotun gsaeadea, he is not perfectly learned; so 
ff DEEDS OUCUMCorar, I am entirely undone. | 


Gp. 


Is the infinitive from the verb @@p@ os, to surround; which infi- 
nitive they use absolutely, and then it is equivalent to the word, 
around ; or it may be taken as an adverb, or as a preposition : thus, 
GpQamCaf IG 5 57 sub, around, wherever thou mayest have been, 
&c. But when it is equivalent to a preposition, it requires an accusa- 
tive: thus, orértaré Gpar@mmOarar, come ye around me, &c. 


Ql. 


173. The infinitive from the verb &°.02,0.9,, to approximate, in a neu- 


ter sense. It is taken absolutely for, near ; thus @—L-aT, come near, 
&c. It is used also as the preposition, near to, and then requires a 
dative or an accusative, and sometimes a genitive : thus, aar@ne 


. al, JI HEGEA 1 EOE 5 AU EO Gur 5 COME near me ; put a 


near that; go near him, &c. 
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a as. 


The infinitive from the verb a8» wg, to shun, to recede. Where- 174. 
fore it is well taken absolutely for, afar off; thus, dweuSur; de- 
part afar off, recede, &c. : 


sQs. apQe. 


The infinitive from the verb s6@p, to make haste, neuter. 175. 
Whence it ia well equivalent to the adverb, hasty, quickly: thus, 
eee sere, he came hastily; eGesOera gy, tell quickly. In this 
way they use also the infinitive qo@s, from the verb qep@@2.4, which 
equally is, to hasten ; ap@arGun ear, he went hastily. To these is 
opposed Qioerer, and this is taken for slowly: thus, QSomeréOe bu 
ac sar @muéOeiarar, who acts slorly, acts well, &c. 


eSus. 


The infinitive from the verb ee? og, which besides other things sig- 176. 
nifies, to be empelled, in a neuter sense, i. e. by one’s self : asadéa pg 
is to impel, actively. Hence, @efus, taken, as I have often stated, 
in the manner of the ablative absolute, is, by his own smpulse, sponta- 
neously, voluntarily: thus, edu ss sCwer, I gave spontaneously, 
motu proprio, &c. Observe that there is another word eeu, which 
comes not. from any verb, but from the noun eel, which signifies 
fortitude, and according to the rule, which I shall give in the Gram- 
mar of the more elegant dialect, the noun by the addition of w be- 
comes an adjective, brave, bold, and then it does not double the fol- 
lowing letter: thus, edu s% 95 ser, with a single #, is expressed, 
he gave a brave head: but if, with the w doubled, you say, adwss 
te) BS Tor, it is, he gave his head voluntarily, spontaneously, &c. 


COLO. 


Towards rendering this section more complete I will add here 177. 
something concerning the word e#.c, which adds a certain special 
force and elegance to a sentence. Wherefore 

1. If this word be added to nouns substantive or adjectives, it 
causes, that what the noun signified in the concrete, it shall now sig- 
nify in the abstract; thus ¢. g. from sere, a virgin, comes Sctrefienia, 
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virginity : from geor,a man, comes, gexreolo, virility; from pa 
alone, comes Sefeo.n, solitude; from Quir g, universal, comes Qumr 
gienio, universality ; from ..g1, new, comes 14.51 9 10, nereness, novelty, 
&c. Hence since a miracle is always a something new in nature, 
B10 10, is taken also for a miracle. From 6G, one, comes ean, 
unity : and so, not as many, but many more. Hence appears the 
origin of that noun soreo., for it is from sor, an oblique case of the 
noun sor, himself, and en: hence perenin is, as I may so say, 
the tpseily, the identity, the propriety of any thing, &c. 

2. This same word e.0 may be united to the participles of the 
present or of the preeterite, and becomes a verbal. From @)@éep, 
comes M@GéEB pew; from wes, comes ip. ge; which verbal 
however is almost never used, except in the ablative @# or ga: 
Q) cH EBp eid, since it is; QHGé@ pwuuwrd, because tt is; ups 
swe, since he has learned; vpn gsomwsra, because he has 
learned: and in this manner it is used very elegantly. 

3. Finally, eco is joined to the negative participle, taking away 
da: thus from swims, comes .Mwirenn, and then it is used 
in every case, mood, and signification of the absolute noun. Hence 
«& Dustenin, is, ignorance: from Qurt@s comes Qurm@Mew, impa- 
tience: from Saar gs comes Paar, inconstancy: from Hears 
comes Qaearen.o, want, poverty, &c.; which mode is easy, and 
elegant, and universal. 
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CHAPTER V. 


}21 


Of various things specially necessary for daily use. 


For the more easy use of the candidates, I will here present the 178, 


SECTION I. 


Of the Numbers. 


signs and names of the numbers; I will afterwards add a few rules 
relating to the numbers. . 


Sign. 


SC TT EH LAS @aaP t 


Ee 
% 
' 


w@ 


Name. 

Goo Es OT GOT Ly - - 
Oreer® or Hires @ ‘i : 
Cp se Or eLpetr sy 
Erg or srere - - - 
HOF Or gss -  - 
Bm - . 3 zi = 
@ ap - - - - 
iQ - = - - - 
Sou gs - - - - 
uss - - - - 
UBOCjccr sy or UBC eer wy 
UeOrer@ or wéreiler® - 
uUBesreiparg - - - 
ues - - - 
uUpeage oruBaig - 
UBC LM - 7 - - 
ufsGerap - - - “ 
wusQel@Q - - - - 
usO sre g - - - 
DovB - - -  - 
HDgusgrsp - - 
DousSreOB - - - 


QLovesepsrmo - - 


AGusHorgy - - = 
Q 


Power. 


® 
é 
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Name. 
DGguswmspH- - 
AGUS STO - 
Dovslse - - 
DGusOsCQ - 
HDegusOsrtuge - 
Qpou gl - - 
qriusO star Wa - 
Stig - = 
ErpugsgStes® WM - 
gob pT - - 
as bi BLpor oy uf 
I MU ZI . = 
MOusH srg - 
oT pty gi - - 
THU sO Shp Wd - 
Terisg) - - 
carusetgo md - 
Oster arg - 

O sie spr SG pap uf 
Bro - = 
srp@pe@ - - 
SrpOmmrig - 
Simrwggs -  - 
BF PA Gu - 
SPowpoug Wo - 
Poem - - 
Cp Por wy Be 
sro -— - 
aGre- = - 
Hog -  - 
ewopeTg - - = 
Tem eT gy - 
O srerr aS ~ - 
Osrerrids gO sires ot 
Osrardrs £7 7B 
O prerrS TS Sipe gy 
geIrb - - - 
BITE HONG HI ~- 
BITEOSTO SM - 


t 
= 
<e) 


&c. 


&e. 


&e. 


&e. 


&e. 


&e. 


&e.. 


&e. 


&e. 
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Svgn. Name. Power. 
CT - gilrsoogsrg - ~ - - 1200 &c. 
eg - 7 Qs cor urd - - - - 2000 | 
w 5 - - vUse@mwrh - - = = 10,000 
owe - - DPoeupedJrb - - - - 20,000 

aT - - srmJ9 Tb or WaaZib - - - 100,000 


eme- - OGsrmd9Ird or Q@rerBamad  - 200,000 
WaT 7 Us HsrMdI7b or of sega - 1,000,000 
e.war s - QGuwssrmSI 1d or YGU.g0Gn3d 2,000,000 
i - £7 gO 423 or CEry. - - 10,000,000 

So on up to ten millions, which number they themselves call sr gy 
@) dapio, or in one word, Gers, with the first syllable long. 

They subdivide the integer most minutely: [ will, here, however, 179, 
give some only of these sub-divisions, which are more in use. I will 
describe, in order, their character or sign, their name, and significa- 
tion. 


Sign. Name. Power. 
Os ap 6 eo is the three hundred and twentieth 
part of the Integer, = 2 - 
Oo:  wgyearésrel - 7 s 7 i 
8 EM CM ~* @ - . S, Yee 
(FY <3} OO IT Lor = - ie « Gh 
6% Hésrenil - - - - 5m 
uw Lor OY ehior - - m 1 — 5 
wS8 cwréerecd or Sein ss as - g—-s 
& Qrea Aor or @Qajor - - iB 
op 3 OT EET) OF @) 5 cor Q ior ear - ${—5 
a) (ploiot or aperger - - 3s 
eP srayior - - é 2 Se 
a Sra « 2 = = a een 
? J) OT = - - - - £—3 
oS (psEren ~ je es S 5 = 


_ This one thing must be noted; when, that is, these sub-divisions 
axe Joined to other numbers, or are used one with another, if a vowel 


@e 
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follows, nothing is added; and if that vowel be wu, it is struck out. 
But if a consonant follows, é is interposed. Thus from 6s» and 
sor, comes ee ner; from QrewO, Qorcrroor, &c. But from 
6% mw and «78, comes garC pared: £0, 6TCaXuWraredl; so QT 
ea GrapéarGad eid, &c. 


180. Butit must be understood 1. That the words of the numbers above 
given are nouns, which may all be used by themselves, and are de- 
clined through all the cases, as unum, duo, tres in Latin. Thus, e.g.a 
person has put down five apples; of these another has removed two, 
and says toafriend, ps SS rerm:OwuOsgéOaranCrar, from 
Jive I have taken two for myself, &c. I will add here one thing con- 
cerning the number Caiy.. This word signifies two things : (1.) The 
said number, ter millions; (2) that which is new. Thus they call the 
web of cloth, which, having been. cut off by the weaver, has not yet 
been washed, Gam, with the first syllable long in the same way. 
But it should be observed according to the rules given in the first 
chapter, that if this word signifies any thing new, it is taken in the 
manner of an adjective, whence it doubles «, &, », wu, if they follow: 
but when it is a number, it does not double them. Thus I may say 
Cary.@%m, and Céry_éF%&: but the first signifies ten thousand 
‘thousands of webs; &c., and the second, a new web. Hence it ap- 

pears, with what care the rules must be attended to, which we gave at 
the beginning, commencing from Number 16, where we treat of the in- 
crease of letters. 


181. 2. The said words of the numbers may, ad libitum, be put either 
before or after a noun: thus eparOogGg, or oo gaps, three 
oxen. When they are put after it, there is no change made; but 
when they are put before it, the word perp can never be used ; but, 
in its place, the word @@ is to be employed, the first syllable of which 
is short, if z long is not struck out: if it is struck out, @ 7 also may 
remain; which may happen, although a vowel does not follow: thus 
Go grater, or iio graher, one man: so UBO@MGBSHEs, or uD 
Ce@te Bor, eleven horses, kc. The other words of the numbers, 
even when put before a noun, may in truth be used, without alter- 
ation; still, when they are placed first, they are, more elegantly, 
altered in this way: from @awQ@ comes &@: thus @osw, two 
heads ; 80 O jugs, twenty, &c. From epar gy, if a vowel follows, ap 
remains: thus epave, three kings ; so epewru sib, three thousands, 
&c. But if a consonant follows, ap short is put, and the following 
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consonant, whatever it may be, is doubled: thus, q@ésra, three 
Jfourths ; 80 (péara, three times ; 80, qn, thirty ; so ap ssp, 
three hundred. Nor may. we write anor 27 gy : for then the same letter 
would not be doubled, but others would be substituted: forasmuch 
as the word 57.» begins, not with or, but with #: but aod ory 
might be from the word qpsr and .57 , and then sr is well changed 
into er, because the following is conformed to the condition of the 
preceding, whence it might mean, the anterior, or former hundred, &c. 
From 57.9) comes 578; and a, is changed according to the follow- 
ing consonant: thus srfeea.u, four bushels; so srpug, forty kc. 
From 24.8), comes 3; thus gmea.d, five bushels ; 80 pibu gw, fifty, 
&c. From 2m comes sm: thus 9 mea, six bushels ; so 9 
ug, sixty, &c. From aap, with the first long, comes erap with the 
first short: thus rap sain, seven bushels ; so crapu gi, seventy. From 
e@ comes crew: thus creraain, eight bushels; 80 craw 3), 
eighty, &c. 


In Multiplication the numbers are generally used in this way; 
for which it must be known: 1. That they do not, as with us, 
multiply the larger number by the smaller, but the reverse: and 
they do not say,e.g. thrice seven, but seven times three, &c. Al- 
though in the more elegant idiom both ways are used indiscri- 
minately. 


2. Inorder to say, e. g. seven tzmes three, I may indeed say, gapadane 
eeor ov, and all will understand it, but it would be a barbarism ; and 
the sound would bespeak the foreigner. But if I said a apeper m, with 
the first long, it would be, seven and three, that is to say, zen: but 
erapeper gy, with the first short, is seven times three, viz.: twenty- 
one, &c. Wherefore beginning from ten, I will here in order give 
the words which serve for multiplications of this kind: 


SOUS HUSH - - Lp - ~ aw {10 xK 10 = 100 
oUsO STH g) ~ GO) ST exer ep - gw |10—9.. 90 
ogg @ - - Ter gi - - yw |10— 8 .. 80 
musCSip -  - TApLi gg == - ow |1l0— 7... 70 
oQussT gH ~ - AMUSE - - é&w |10——6 .. 60 
DIFOS HBG ~ eoibL gi - - @w {10——5.. 50 
COL SI BIT OT - SITpiug! - -  #w |10—— 4... 40 
COLI F HICLPSOT - Gu - - mw |10——3 .,. 30 
ous S700 - - Agus - - ew |10— 2 ., 20% 


on 6O gr oT wi 


uep- - - w [0—1,, 10 
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eee EOE ARPS SE SD Ge SES 


emu gsOstaug acerugsOsrengm - ys |9 XK I= Gl 
eaxusOg-Q - apussrerQ@ - ce |9——8.. 72 
Ses C Sap - - Hous popagy - am |Y—7.. 63 
Pots £0 my - gjbusS@si - @e |9 — 6 .. 54 
Situso sss - ETHpossge - e@ |9——5.. 40 
PTUs HST EG - Mugs sT oy « mar |9 —— 4 ., 36 
etussypao - OousSsm - eo |9—3.. 27 
ecrus SterQ - u 8Qar@ - wey [9 ——2., 18 
erusO gird - Eau gs - - #@ |9——1.. 9 
re GQruw@Q@- - Houssprgy - «ewe l8 xX B= G64 
cretGenrap == - gbug stm - Gar s ——7.. 656 
Tareyp - = srpupsOgper-H - eH |8 ——6.. 48 
GT exer Yoon 5 Gl - grpugl = = eo (8 ——5.. 40 
Crates - Quis serecrQ - me —— 4.. 32 
GT ese CL oo - QGusHET gy ef /8 —— 3... 24 
CT exo coll T coor - vosem - - wor (8 —— 2 .. 16 
car Oensyg - - TEO- - = sy |8 ——1.. 8 
@ Gipap . - Br pusO srs) Ps c xX T= 49 
Tytg - - - grSugptes® - wa |7 ——6.. 42 
cops -  -  gpiuéo sisi AG) i ——= 5 s< 30 
TUp STAG = - @OGus9O640 - aoe |7 ——4.. 28 
GT Ap Piper gy - - QgusO grap ese (7 ——3.. 21 
afrer® - - uSegy - - we 7 —2.. 14 
@ Oxp moor gy - - ap 7 = ae |7——1.. 7 
BO” 2 2 Cpe 5 BT - me 6 X 6 = 36 
BOD 5H - - Quug - - mo (6 ——5.. 30 
oD] LY FTTH - - Oqusegssrgy- ewe (6 ——4., 24 
SO - usOaerQ - ww 6 — 3, 18 
BarearQ - - Lr efit coor Q - we (6 — 2... 12 
BO (str oF - - Boe - - & |6—1., 6 
Dow sg - - @Qgusgo sigs - e@ |5 xX 5 = 25 
DCH H - - ™gus - - aw |9——4.. 20 
eneporgy = - uBrar bg - - wo@ [5 ——3. 15 
qqulicerQ - - uggl - - w S——2.. 10 
63 wii or pr - : £5 5 sl - - @ 5——1.. 9 
ST CHG ~ - uUse@m - wa [4 X 4= 16 
BI 657 Lp sor pM ~ ~ Ls oor oof esor Q - we [4 ——3 .. 12 
prditerQ = - Q - - wy (4——2,.. 8 
SrQarrer gy - HiswrgG - - Ff |4——1., 4 
Gpibeper a  - - Sug - - @ (3 xX 3= 9 
gdrr®- - go - --- # B——-2., 6 
CpOemimw - - epim - — » m® i[3—1,.. 3 
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Filte0@ - - Ere - - €#/(2 XxX 2 4 
we GIT Teor oy - - @se7Q - - e|2—— 1... 2 
@eQtmem - - Gam - - - 611 X 1L= 1 


_ 3. With us adjectives are formed from numbers, first, second, third, 182. 
&c.; and so with the Tamulians: for which the rule is easy. Foras- 
much as there is added the participle jib from the verb 92.5), 
which participle agrees with, which is; thus @rewetmb, second ; 
epost ay, third, &c. For unity, however, the word eer@s can by no 
means be used, since it signifies not first, but only one. But we 
must say, ao, or apgamd, first: for apga is, a beginning. In 
the other numbers however the word eer is used, and we must 
say @eomd; thus from uBOe@so, UBCerTd, eleventh; Deus 
Cpraorkh, twenty-first. Hence, when the Latins speak adverbially, 
primo, secundd, firstly, secondly, &c., the Tamulians use the words of 
the numbers, adding for 45, e997, the verbal from the same verb 
48g), and say psoras, firstly, \rcwr:res), secondly, Kc. : 
and this is literally rendered which is first, which is second, &c. 

Here you may observe, that, since apg means a beginning, they 183. 
use these phrases. 

1. @gserd, which is well rendered, ov, even: thus, greérapganr 
wiNGuer, even I myself do not kno, as if I said, beginning with 
me, I myself do not know. 2. apga@rer, is well rendered, and of 
this sort: thus, URqpgearaarengea, hunger and calamities of 
this sort, for it is as if I said, calamities which are beginning with 
hunger. 3. 9 gS06rerQ: thus, MD sstaqpsfOereaxQ OeiCudr, | 
Srom this day I will not doit, that is to say, taking this day as the 
beginning, in future I will not do it, &c. 

4. From numbers the Tamulians form nouns appellative; thus, 184, 
EGacr, or EOGssar, one, Masc., GSH, one, Fem. The others 
serve for either gender: Q@ar, both; apa, three; psrdair, 
Sour; mat, five. For others are not in use in the vulgar dialect. 
But all these are in truth appellative nouns substantive, which can 
by no means be used in the manner of an adjective, and placed 
before another noun: thus I may not say M@@etuw gar, but sim- 
ply, D@et, or Harsh Gas, &c. 

5. Finally, as in the Latin language we say, singuli, bini, terni, 185. 
one and one, tro and two, three and three,.&c., the words of the 
numbers, in this language, as far as ¢en, excepting the number nine, 
may be used in like manner. ‘The Mode is this. The firat syllable 
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only of each number is repeated, which, if it be long, is made short, 
and if the number begins with a vowel, two v v, consonants, are inter- 
posed ; except in the number five, in which only one v is to be inter- 
posed; but if it begins with a consonant, that, whatever it is, is 
doubled: thus, from rp comes @dQGarcry; from QrenQ, 
HaIreir@; from epsg, apheperm; from o1 gy, £6,576); from 
56), [a5 5); from An, Hdatp; from Gap, +aGaap; from 
gO, ta QarQ; from us, WOU Ss; One and one, two and two, 
&c. From these by the rule given above, are formed appellatives 
taken in the manner of a substantive: @a@Qear qe, one and one ; 
QHaSGait, two and two; aphepei, three and three, &c. And thus 
much of numbers. 


SECTION II. 


Of Measures. 


186. The measures, of which I shall here speak, are those with which 
the Tamulians measure grain. They have themselves a certain kind 
of bushel, which they call 6a, Calam, and represent by this cha- 
racter, or. If it be one bushel, they add #, by which character one 
is noted, as I have stated above, and they write, ear: but if two, er; 
if three, mer, &c. This measure, the same name.-being retained, is 
. greater, and less, according to the difference of districts; but the 
e@ib.is divided by all into twelve small measures, which they call 
wréer&, Marcal ; or even better, Geel, Curuni; and this small 
measure is noted with this character, a; but two of these measures are 
called not @G@ mo, but uséq, and are noted by ew. But if there 
are three, @é@ pani, and are noted by m; if four, greaf, #; if five, 
BuGpent, gH; ifsix, gradi géS, gam; if seven, ape 
wet, gm; if eight, Aogret, eg; if nine, DG grealéG med, 
e gm; if ten, \Ggrediw séSG, eo gan; if eleven, DOs a psewG 
pe, 2 gm; iftwelve, sab, et, Moreover the twelfth part of this 
bushel, called @ mexf, is subdivided into eight parts, of which each is 
called 37. Nalhi, and is noted by this character o, to which are pre- 

fixed the figures of the numbers: e. g. if there are two measures, en, 
@@st.s; although some, entirely through mistake, call it, ex7A; 
if three, mo, Qo gor; if four en, sre; if five, Go, aera; if 
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SIX, oa, Sp sd; if seven, on. caper; if eight, w, 6 vex. 
Moreover the 7.8 is divided into other eight parts: of these the 
eighth part is called gi0é@ <Alhaccu, and is noted by 7. Two 
of these, which equal a fourth part of one pr,f, are called a pé@, 
and are noted by 9, which joined to the above said part, makes 
enéeriprée, oa, and are three parts of the eight; but four 
parts of those eight, that is, the half of one .#7.9, is called 2 f, and 
is thus written, afl. Five parts,e fdurpré@, efigz: but six, that 
is three quarters of one prif, they call apaype@q, mH; seven, ere 
wserepc sw, ngs; eight parts, orf. The gpré@ is divided be- 
sides into five parts, which are called #e@ Suvadu, each one of 
which is denoted by g@%_; which sign is placed after the figure of the 
number, as expressed in the Table below. Some instead of saying 
@ pol, as I alluded to above, say wséerd; for pra, uw»; and 
for HBprté@, say morésrAcuy; for epé@G, TMG; for 
efi, corti ; for epasps@, Hserdtum, &c. Which however 
sound barbarously: and although the mode, which I have adduced 
above, is in fact from the more elegant dialect, still it is so common, 
that it is ordinarily used even by the women. But all the said sub- 
divisions of the measures, since they bear relation to the first, that is, 
the ea@.5, and this according to the difference of districts, is greater 
or less: those also, while they do not diminish in number, are greater 
or less one with another. Here however I will give successively 
their names and the figures or characters by which they are ex- 
pressed. 


&Yo - - Eau ce - - - 1 Suvadu. 
em, - Qoéead - - - - - 2. 
my - - gpéacaQ = s = is . 
PY, - st iea@ - - - - - 4 
SI - - Bprse - - - -5 Suvadu 1 Alhaccu. 
G- -  LHEG - = s = = 2 
_ SM - - RUSETPTEG - - : 3 
afl - ef - - - - - - 4 
aflsp - + eflurnrég - - - - 5 
m- - epaypsg§ - - - = - 6 
mo - - eeypeetiome® - - - 7 
eo - - srip - - - - 8 Alhaccu 1 Nathi. 
en - - Oger - - - - - 2 
wo - ser - - - - = 3 
, - gramA - - - - - 4 
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@n- - gion - - - - - 35 Nabhi. 
GO. - -- Spsrs - - - - 6 
wx- - oppprg - + - = - 7 
mw - - @6mpeft - - - -8 Nalhi 1 Curuni. 
et) - - LU SEG ~ - - - «2 
fm - (éGmen - - - - 3 
gp - - Si eos - - - - - - 4 
gu -' - gpigpwl - - - - 5 
gon - Sethi BEG - - - - 6 
sm - - TOpG Maat - - - * 7 
ef - Postel - ~~ - = -8 
egm  - PGsreiigpet - + - 9 
2 gan - DO greotin BEG - - - 10 
e fim - OG gresiapsS Moni - - di 
@t- - Gab - -  - - 12 Curuni 1 Calam. 


This one thing I add, that when the noun &e)5 is joined with any 
of the above named fractions, 4 is always changed into or, and é is 
added, whether a consonant, or a vowel follows: thus they say, e. g. 
AGeoCor gre, and qésaCaIGgrent, &c., and it would be 
quite barbarous to say, @rauQea sr gmurséerd, and eper pewoOu 
“UQuséerd, &c., although they signify the same thing. 


iG 


SECTION ITT. 


Of the Names of the Degrees of Consanguinity and Affintly. 


187, Since it is very necessary for daily use, especially for Missionaries, 
to know the names, by which the Tamulians express the degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity, I will here add a short catalogue of 
them. . 

Consanguinity and Affinity they call by the common word qs@ 
and sometimes ea; whence that I may inquire, what degree of 
consanguinity or affinity is there between you? I may say e weed 
@GaCorapennQustrer? But the several Degrees are expressed gene- 
rally by these nouns. 


SEI, wer, &c. is the Father, and Father's Brothers: of 
these he who is older than the Father, is called also, Qi Aweiretr, 
he who is younger, @ Soc, 
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STD, B59, Hbure, &c.is the Mother, and the Wother’s Sisters: of 
these she who is older than the Mother, is called also QuAwrad; 
she who is younger, Ro eu; by this name they call also, the 
Step-mother. | 

wiie_eér, Grandfather, by the Father or the Mother. 

wri, Grandmother, by the Father or the Mother. If she is by 
the Father, she is called also, sue! : if she is by the Mother, 

. Pb ru, 

$0 S, Father's Sister, or Wife's Mother, or Husband's Mother. 

Hiburer, sriituer, Mother's Brother. 

a _olossateea, «Cer gowen, Brothers and Sisters, by the 
same Father and Mother. 

wHorcuct, peoinuest, Kider Brother, either by the same father and 

mother; or son of the brother of one’s own father, or of the sister 
of one’s own mother. 

#9, a Younger Brother, in the way just mentioned. 

HESTar, S0SEO6, YA, an Elder Sister, in the same way. 

Sa6éa, SHEE, a Younger Sister, with the same extension. 

in& Gexcr, Husband and Wife's Brother respectively one with the 
other; or even first cousins, who are born not of two brothers, or 
two sisters, but of a brother and a sister. 

Lo & Hafé A, Wife's Younger Sister, or a woman born of the sister of 
one’s own father, or the brother of one’s own mother. 

Qsrap 58, Wife's Sister, being older than her. 

Qerap see, Husband’s Brother. 

£°s5@%, Husband's Sister. 

LYGassr, iG ST, “buco. wrer, &c., Husband. 

Quewenr §, Queritiy, aa se, kc., Wife. 

€&e)ér, those who have married two sisters, are mutually so-called. 

Slidewrt, @resB, those who have married two brothers, are 
mutually so called. — 

eésaSS, many wives are mutually so called, whom one man may 
have either at one time, or may have separately. 

omineér, and 1d, Husband's or Wife's Father, and Mother. 

LwcGLogeer, and w Goer, Son-in-law, and Daughter-in-law : or also 
with respect to a man, his Sister’s Son, and Daughter: but with. 
respect to a woman, her Brother's Son and Daughter. 

toSer, and wer, Son, and Daughter, either one’s own; or with ree- 

“pect to a man, his Brother's ;. or with respect to a woman, her © 
Sister’s. ° : 
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Gusaér, and Gug, Grand-son, and Grand-daugiter, as well in the. 
direct line, as in collaterals. 
westet, Cousins, sons of two brothers. 

I shall here add this only: that the Tamulians very frequently join 
to these nouns this word, 7, which here implies not interrogation, 
butrespect. Thusthey say, secue@ lr, sTUTT, OF O@T, oTdure, 
SONU ET, Sossurir, &c. 


SECTION IV. 


Of the Days, Months, and Years. 


188. The Day is expressed in this language by five nouns, which it is 
not allowable to use promiscuously. If Day be taken in distinction from 
night, they say usa: thus, ve gydore wre, by day and by night. 

But the Day of twenty-four hours is called, either ser, or Bipe10, 
or C58, or #8; with this distinction however, that s.rer is the day, 
taking it from the month, the week, &c.: thus came after the fourth 
day,I may say, stars e@éGousp@ear. 

. Biper is taken especially for the Day of the Week, for which they 
also say, ath; thus, on what day didst thou come, on Wednesday, 
or Saturday? I may render this in Tamul, ¢ 5,54 @ypeuddas sri 
QacrefCusreeiCur? and in this sense it were a barbarism to say, 
op seirer, &c. 

G8, the first syllable of which is long, is taken specially for the 
Day with respect to the Month: thus, to-day is the fourth of the 
month, Geren péGerers6seH; and it were a barbarism to say, 
Aso péSsrorgsre, or SrerwEipeow; nor would our idea be 
understood from this phrase. 

Finally, @@ is taken epecially for the Day of the Moon's Age; - 
whence in order to say, what day is to-day from the new moon? I 
must say, Haren mE055 55 OH? Kc. 

Moreover the Day is here divided, not into twenty-four hours, 
but into sixty, which they call srifeos : and every sripens is sub- 
divided into three hundred and sixty parts, which they call Osa 
or 6:9; whence since two and a half Tamul hours correspond . 
with each of our hours, it follows that the Tamulians give to each of 
our hours nine hundred @sru., whence every Os. contains four 
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seconds. But they themselves reckon thirty 7.00%, or hours, 
from sunrise to sunset; and from sunset to sunrise another thirty: 
whence it happens, that in the Summer season the hours of the 
day are longer than those of the night; and the contrary, in the 
Winter season: for they always keep the number of hours the same. 
Moreover they divide the day into four equal parts, and the night 
into other four, which they themselves call, e724; or even better, 
wiih; giving to each seven srifenes and a half, that is to say, 
three of our hours. When however they say simply, e705 or O¢ 
# Tih, they always understand midnight. 


Hours. | Min. | Sec. . 


1 - - GQgryo. - : = y ” 4 
360 - - Opry =1 sramse = ~. see 24 ‘6 
60 -  - prfms =1 sre = 24 » | 9 


But as regards the Days of the Week, which, as I have said, they 189. . 


name GSipeni, and sometimes ez, the Tamulians also reckon 
seven, and they name them from the seven planets, which are called 
@peb, in the same order that we are accustomed to, adding to the 
“name of the planet the word @ipeow: thus, 


fT, the Sun: ATWIP pS ipeow, the day of the Sun. 
Swear, the Moon: #weaEGipenn, the day of the Moon. 


@ederis, Mars: QedeariéBiperin, the day of Mars. 

1) 6 6r, Mercury: w.ysérBipc., the day of Mercury. 
Swiripth, Jupiter: SuripSBipenin, the day of Jupiter. 
Gamei, Venus: QaerehiE@ipeow, the day of Venus. 

F ofl, Saturn : & AEA Lp om 10, the day of Saturn, — 


There is no name for Week in this Language. 


Month is in Tamul called wred or tor gd, or HTN SOB. The 190. 


Tamulians also reckon twelve months, and begin from the month 
April. They agree with us as to the days of the years, but not of 
the months; in the number of which days they do not even appear to 
agree with themselves: forasmuch as a month, which in this year, 
e. g. reckons 32 days, in the past year, reckoned 31, &c. In the 
same degree that one month increases, another decreases in that year ; 
whence the circle of the days of the year does not vary the number. 
They say, that they take the beginning of each month, from the en- 
trance of the Sun into each sign of the Zodiac, beginning as we do from 
Aries. But they take, not the astronomical, but the stellar signs; 
in this also however they wander, and differ much from our reck- 


191. 
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oning. Their month begins always, after the seventh, and before the 
twelfth or thirteenth day, of our month. Whoever desires to know. 
these matters thoroughly, may see a little work which I have written 
on the Indian years and months, where I give the principles of their 
astrology, and supply tables for easily finding the beginning of their 
months for every year. 


The Names of the Months are: 


As Bor, - - April, AHLUA, - - October, 
csawth, - May, eritggeana,- November, 
7, - - June, Lom teg, - - December, 
Be, - - duly, os, - - January, 
ayveri, - - August, ut@, - - February, 
uot, - September, ugee, - March. 


And thus much concerning the months. 


The Year is called acja%ib, and is noted by this character @pv: 
sometimes also it is called ge7@. But the years of the age of men, 
animals, &c., cannot be expressed by these names ; but they express. 
them by the noun awe, or more elegantly wwig, or even Sorwih: 
whence if I wish to say, this person has ten years of age, I may say, 
De MPEG vs Haw gor, or vos PUI TTuUGper@. But if I wish 
to say, there are ten years from that in which he was born, I may say, 
Des Insgegi us gpamatuorés, &c. 


192, The Tamulians have a certain kind of Cycle, which consists of 


sixty years, of which each one is marked by a peculiar name, which 
names I will give in their order adding the numbers of our years, 
which correspond with them. 


1807 


l - - Ypuw - - - amet - “ 

2 - = Sue = a - - 1808 
3 - - «#&Be@ - - - Gp - Z - 3809: 
4 - - MeCorgrs -  G) - = 1810 
5 - - WeGersugB - @V - -  - 1811 
6 - - geare - - Gp -  - 1812 
7 = += uRoys- - - @ - - - 1818 
8 .- - we - - - Ga - - 1814 
9 - = aw - = - @ - -~ = 3815 
10 - -. pro - - @ - - 1816 
di - - woem - - = qp s- - - 1817 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


' 50 


51 
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Cag sterchus - 


I nuwrB - 


SE—Tin - - 


Saf? -  - 


A sS rT gy - 


Fit Sp - 


Siler - - 


uTiggsea - 


Sur - - < 


eguksgi - 


fa eri - - 


SGris - 


SZGS - - 


&& - - 


Obs - = 


Sew - - 


Ful ie = = 


LOGTLO SB - - 


era - “ 


@ Sar ib 9 - 


eS af BLY em - 


Seri - - 
ected - 
Yaa - - 


eu8mGg - - 


Cermusog 
@Ccrrp - 


SKa Taner - 


LITT we = 2 


Yea ahs - 
Goa - - 
a dw - 
eT s0 fer - 
SCrr $85 gs 


usr - - 


UYpuree - 
Buss - 
oTgepe- 
bor - . 
Suaor - : 


©9999 909G 009900 0GG9G 9099099C8G 0909090008 
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520+ sraysB - - G - - 1858 
53 - - SgergEh - - @p - - - 1859 
54 - - fasSh - - @sv - - 1860 
55 - - grwogs - - - GRY - - - 1861 
56 - - ppd -  - eGR - = 1862 
o7 - - @S8Crr ger - G - - - 1863 
08 - - régrra - GR - - 1864 
59 - - CII ger - - GD - - - 1865 
60 - - AFR - @R - ~ 1866 


From this, returning again to the first, 9 »vaam%a3b, will be 1867, 
and so of the rest. 


193. In this way the Tamulians name the years through the Cycle; but 
they take the numbers of them from the age of the World, which they 
feign to be much older than it really is. Forasmuch as they distin- 
guish four Ages of the world, which by a common word they call 
wb, of which three having already elapsed, they say we are in the 
fourth. The first age of the world, which by themselves is called 
the age of Innocence, they name @Qpsrajsid, and they assert it to 
have numbered 1,728,000 years. The second they call SQogrujsd, 
and to it, deducting a fourth part of the first age, they attribute 
1,296,000 years, The third they call grarusujad, and deducting a 
third part of the second age, affirm it to have endured for 864,000 
years. Finally, the fourth, which is the present, they name sujet, 
as though they would say the age of misfortune : and, which is said yet 
more foolishly, the ‘Tamulians state that this, deducting the half of the 
third age, will last 432,000 years, whence this has not more than the 
fourth part of the years of the firstage. But this 1728th year from the 
Birth of Christ, at the end of which I write these things, is according 
to the Tamul calculation, the 4,829th year complete of this last age : 
for they always reckon the year as passed and complete. Hence it 
follows, that in this year, in which the earth does not yet number six 
thousand years, they assert that 3,892,829 years have elapsed since 
the creation of the world. In like manner they fable all other things 
also: since, having in fact no history, they put faith in the figments 
of poets, just as if they were histories. Wherefore, they note the 
years in this way: since this year will be called Ga saja3-h, they 
say, SA SSGITH Hore Hira Ease Haid, that is to say, the 
4,829th year of the age Cakyug, called Kilaga varuzam; that how- 
ever which will begin in the coming month of April, will be the 
4,830th year complete, called, ee Juwacess; and so of the rest. 
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This mode they observe, in their, if I may so say, Almanack, which 
they call Ug@e rma. 


The Indian Astronomers follow also another way of counting the 
years. They take an Epoch from the year of the death of a certain 
king called Salivaganan, who died in the year. of Christ 78, which was 
the 12th of the Indian Cycle, called Ou@srafuiGp; and therefore 
there wanted to the completion of that Cycle 49 years; besides which 
this year 1728 is the 42d year of the 27th Cycle, as is evident. But 
all their astronomical observations are made according to this reckon- 
ing. They call this Epoch Salivdgana Sagiptam; from the name, 
that is, of that king, and from Sagam, the name of his kingdom, and 
finally from aptam which in Sanscrit means a year ; as if they would 
say, the year since Sdlivaganan reigned. But the Tamulians since 
they can neither write in their own characters, nor pronounce with 
the mouth the word Sagdptam, write and say, Sagartam. 

ugsermed, is a noun composed from wae, five, and sms, 194, 
members: but in composition from the concurrence of two short a a, 
one of them becomes long, and it is pronounced ugpemmed. This 
book is called jive members, because five things are therein treated 
of. 1. 88, the day of the moon’s age. 2. ainsib, the day of the week. 
3. Oe ¢ 871d, the constellation in which the moon is found daily, 
which thing they observe superstitiously. 4. Cureb, good and evil 
days. 9S. éfoarh, auguries, horoscopes, &c. 


SECTION V. 
Of the Compass, the Signs of the Zodsac, and the Phases 
of the Moon. 


The compass of the Winds they call #46, or Boe: a four prin- 195, 
cipal ones they name in this way, that is to say, 


Gpéseq or EpSoe, means the Last. 


GnSq or Golde, ‘5 West. 
QspG or Opals,  ,, South. 
a.é@ or ar Hoe, - North. 


To these which end in z, they often, cutting this off, add é: thus, 


HysCs, Cups, OspCaaréCs. The four angles intermediate 
s 
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to these, which by a common word they call pt, they specially 
distinguish in this way: 
Oscr@ipéq, the angle from the East to the South. 
GedrCu8@, the angle from the South to the West. 
q@iCws@, the angle from the West to the Nort. 
@tGips@, the angle from the North to the East. 
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196. They say that eight gods or demi-gods preside over these eight 
points of the Winds, which’by a common word they name #égu 
wrest; as if they would say che guardians of the pownta. 


Of these in the East 1s @EGBrer, the chief of the Gods. 
In the angle from E.toS.  &@ef, the god of Fire. 
In the South ; Quudr, the god of Death. 


In the angle from S.toW. £@8, The name of a certain king 
whom they greatly praise 


for his liberality. 
In the West ea cyonrer, Neptune. 
In the angle from W. to N. ary, folus. 
In the North @Cuser, Plutus, the:god of riches. 


In the angle from N. to E. merefluictr, t. e. Aantr; since rerend 
is one of five faces which they give him. 
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Hence from these also they name the points and angles: thus 
echepta, eeTefuesty, the angle from E. to N.; wéGofapty 
the angle from E. to W., &c. - 3 
Moreover the Tamulians use the said nouns in the manner of an ad- 197. 

jective, and join them to another noun; ¢. g. the eastern, the northern re- 

gion, &c., the eastern, the northern sea, &c.; they then use the said words, 
as we have shown them joined to the noun See: thus, e.g. €GCs 
€ib, the eastern region; Eipaero, the eastern sea; CupCped, the 
western region; Gupasr.a, the western sea; OsenCned, the south- 
ern region; Ogsars-_9a, the southern sea; at-C ged, the northern 
region; au_&._&, the northern sea. So SHudsb, Cuopruésh, Os 

GrisH ib, arwudsb, the eastern, western, southern, northern part, &c. 

They use this mede of speaking in describing any the least distance : 

on the same couch, e. g. if they wish to assign any part, they do not 

say this part or that, but, e. g. sit to the South, sit to the East, &c. 

Whence even boys and girls know these names perfectly ; and if they 

wish to call any one stupid, they say that he does not even know the 

points of the winds. a 
The Tamulians also recognize twelve Signs of the Zodiac, which 198. 

by a common word they call #7 &, and they enumerate them in our 

order. But the names are these: | 


Crwadid, - - Aries, siord, - - Libra, 
Masud, - - Taurus, SGéeEREb, - Scorpius, 
Wl gperh, - - Gemini, SBE, - - Arcitenens, 
& PEG, - Cancer, inéoib, - - Caper, 
Qash, - - Leo, @ tub, - - Amphora, 
Sere, - “ Virgo, Berth, - = Pisces. 


These names taken from the Sanscrit language, correspond also in 
signification with ours: J gsenb, however does not signify Gemini, 
Masculine, but Gemine, Feminine, (for they call them females, and name 
the one wee, and the other wiewer:) and as we give to one 
of the Twins, aclub, and to the other an arrow; so the Tamulians 
give to one sexQ, ¢. ¢. @ club, but to the other wip, 2. e. a lyre. 
Besides # ev is not Arcitenens, an Archer, but simply a bom. 
is67.o again is not a Goat, but a kind of Fish, which. their poets 
celebrate amongst things that swim, as remarkable as well for its 
greatness of body and mind, as for its reputation in warlike glory ; 
and they also call it «@. 

Concerning the Changes of the Moon some things are worthy 199. 
of being known, and necessary for use. The New Moon they call 
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suorarene ; but the Full Moon, esr tard, or verter Dwurereane, 
They distinguish the increasing from the waning, which two seasons 
they call, in Sanscrit uaa, in Tamul wéed, that is Parts. The 
age of the Moon from the New moon to the Full moon is called, 
SEBOUGBD: for #&@ab is whiteness, or even light; whence 
when the moon shines, after the New moon, at the beginning of the 
night, they call its age, the Part which shines. But the age of. the 
Moon from the Full moon to another New moon ia called @éaew 
tidagth; because Gdaeuwih means blackness, or darkness: whence 
when after the Full moon the light of the moon does not appear at 
the beginning of the night, they call that, the time of darkness. 
Moreover the first part is called by another name, ,y @@ea3.b, the 
second, .juStidapd: forasmuch as puruvam, besides other things, 
signifies a beginning, whence they well call the part after the new 
moon, the beginning of the moon; but abaram signifies what is 
posterior in time, whence they well call the part after the full moon, 
the posterior in time. The Days of the Moon they call, as we have 
stated by the common word £@; not reckoning however the day of 
the new moon, nor the day of the full moon; and beginning from a 
day next to them, which they call the first day, they call the four- 
teen days from the new moon to the full moon, and from this to the 
new moon, each by their own names from the Sanscrit language, 
which I shall here enumerate in order. 


Ip gpenuw, - - Ist day, wand, - - 8th day, 


SGHow, - - 2nd day, | gawd, - - 9th day, 
SABonuw, - - 3rd day, ped, - - + 10th day, 
Fg g8, - - 4th day, | carga, - - Ilth day, 
weed, - - - oth day, | garga, - - 12th day, 
ata, - - 6th day, | SACwrsAR - 13th day, 
eupsd, - - 7th day, egitSeA, - - 14th day. 


Which nouns as I have said signify first, second, &c. day after the 
New moon; then after the Full moon; and a distinction is made, 
from the names of the parts which I mentioned above. Thuse. g. 
£y Gauss Hu Ge) means, the fifth day after the new moon; . 
and wus mesHoucheud means, the fifth day after the full moon ; 
and so of the rest. Or to the days after the new moon they even 
add #g8, ¢.¢. bright, clear: thus, es su eeu, the fifth day from 
the new moon: and to the days after the full moon they add, darula, 
or in Tamul Ger, that is obscure: thus yGoruged, the fifth day 

from the full moon, &c. 
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SECTION VI. 


Of the Correspondence of many of the Particles, Adverbs, &e. 
of the English language with Tamul words. 


For the more easy use of beginners I will here give an Index dis- 200. 
posed in Alphabetical Order, in which I will enumerate the principal 
particles of the English language, some of the adverbs, and other 
words of this sort, which greatly contribute to the elegance of a sen- 
tence. And of the numbers, I will add that which is in the margin, 
where they may easily find the word in the Tamul Idiom which cor- 
responds with each word in English. 


About - ~ - 170 Because of - - - 93.5 
Above - - - 155.1.2| Before - - - 151.1.3 
According to - - 156.3 | Before that = - 151.1 
Afar off - = - - 174 Began to - - }35 


After - : ; 5 1855 Below - 155.1 


~) 155.5 ’ 151.2 
After that - - 155.5 | Besides - im - <161 | 
Afterwards - - - 155.5 168 


Again - - - 136 Between - - - 153.1 
Ah! - -«  - 150.1 [Beyond - -— - 154.1 
Alas - - 149.3 | But - - - - 148.2 
Alone - - 106.4 | But yet - - - 162.1 
Also - -— - 147.4 38 

Although - - - 162.2 |ByorFrom - -<¢ 96 
Always - - - 147.6 | - 
Amongst - » - 96 

And - > - 147.1 
Anyhow - - = 147.6 
Around - - - 172 


By meansof - - 35.7 
Certainly - 150.4 
Certainty - - - 149.1 


88 

As - - - -< 142.3 
ja. 

Asif - - - 165.3 
_ 156 
157.2 
156.4 
As soon as’ - - 160 
165.2 

At least - - - 162.3 
108 
145 
150.3 
152 


Comparative (degree) -< 96.3 


Conjointly -  - 169 
Continually -—- - 166 
Did? - - - 148.4 
Did not? -~— - - 150.2 
Donot - -— - 75 
Doubt - - - 148.6 
Entirely - - - 171 
Especially - = - - 151.3 


As much - - 


Beciuas< : ; Even - - - 162.3 


Every where - ~- 147.6 


12 


Except - - - 
First - - 
Firstly - - - 
For (on account of) 
For (in place of) - 
Forasmuch as_ - 


From - - 2 


Hastily - - 
Heretofore - - 
However - - 
Howsoever - - 
If any “ 2 


Immediately - - 
In - - - 
In course of time - 
Increasingly - 
Indeed - - 
In place of - 
Interrogation - = - 
In what ways - 
Less than - - 
Lest - - - 
Like - - - 


More (comparative) 


More - - - 
More and more - 
More or less - - 
More than - - 
Near - . - 
Nearer - - 
Nor - - - 
Not - - - 
Nothing - - 
Not otherwise than 


Ofitself - - 


Of this sort - 
Ofthis way - - 
Oh! - - 


On account of - 
On this side : 
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~168 

- 161.3 
182 
- 144 


On what account - 
Or - - - 


O that - - - 
Otherwise - J 
Out of doors - - 


Perhaps’ - - 


Quickly - - - 
Seeing that - 


Since - - 


Slowly - - 


So as - - 


Solongas - - 
Sometimes - 
Somewhere 
Somuch - - 
So muchas - - 
Superlative (degree) 


That - - 
That is to say - - 
The more, the more 


To - - - 
Together - - 


To this day 
Towards - - 


Under - - = 
Unless. - ‘ 
Until - - - 
Unwilling - - 
Upto - - Z 


Voluntarily = - 


When - - - 
Whereas - : 
Wherefore’ - - 
Wheresoever_ - 
Whether = - 
Why - - 
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96.6 154.2 
With - - - 98 Without - = 3101 

160 171 
Within - - - 153.1 


There will not be wanting perhaps some one to condemn me as guilty 
of giving these rules more at length than was requisite: 1 certainly 
shall not deny it, provided that he first himself cut off what are super- 
fluous, and then say that I have written too much. Many things I 
have indeed stated, which are not immediately to be proposed to be- 
ginners, and much less to be required from them: which neverthe- 
less, following the order of the subject, I have given in their proper 
place, lest they might afterwards be wanted: but it will be the duty 
of the Teachers, as I said at the beginning, to choose each for each, 
and to determine both the mode and time, when it may be expedi- | 
ent to read these. I however venture to exhort the Candidates of 
this language, that having now finished the reading of this Grammar, 
they set it aside; and, after one or two years, when they shall know 
enough to understand those who speak it, and also themselves to 
speak expertly at large what may be understood by all, then that they 
resume this Grammar, and go through it attentively: and I do not 
doubt, but that they may find in it something new, and not to be des- 
pised. But I fear rather the reproach of brevity with those who 
are skilled in the language: forasmuch as I have left many things 
unmentioned ; designedly however, lest the piled heap should crum- 
ble to pieces, ruined by its own weight. Moreover, I know, that, in 
every part of this country, the inhabitants use a definite peculiar mode 
of speaking, and severally reject many expressions, and add many: 
which however I have not judged it necessary to give: forasmuch as 
in Europe also, he who would teach a foreigner the Italian language 
e.g. would be satisfied to teach him the common idiom, which the 
educated every where speak ; and certainly would never propose to 
him, what, in every corner, the lowest people, either barbarously sup- 
plant or improperly suppress. And, in like manner, I have judged it 
right, that not the abuses of the ignorant, but the rules of the Tamul 
Idiom, should be imparted to beginners. Let them know what may 
be said appositely, and they may be able to reprove even the Natives 
if they make mistakes: experience without labor will teach the rest. 
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